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What the National 
Government has done 


HE “ National ’’ Government’s trumpeter is dead! — it has issued vainglorious films and posters 
applauding its own achievements to the skies—to say nothing of a strange picture paper called the 

‘* Popular Pictorial.”’ Is some misguided ‘‘ National’’ enthusiast paying the piper? (Of 
course, with an eye on the honours list). 


The National Government claims that all is for the best in the best of all possible Britains ruled by 
the best of all possible Governments, because— 


(I) Sir Malcolm Campbell broke the world’s speed record on land with a speed of 272 miles per hour. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Stanley Baldwin and the rest of them had as much to do with 
Sir Malcolm Campbell’s record as they had with the eclipse of the sun. 


(I1) Our Air Force won the Schneider Trophy outright. 


That was won in September, 1931 before the formation of the National Government, because Lady 
Houston paid the expenses. 


(III) Lord Clydesdale and his fellow airmen flew over Mount Everest and looked down on the highest 
mountain in the world— 


Because Lady Houston financed this brave adventure. 


Much is said about unemployment. Yet there are 429,000 more people in receipt of poor relief than 
in 1931, and in two years the number of permanently unemployed men has increased by 61,000. 


Our Foreign policy has been a tale of cowardice, hesitation and folly. The chances of war have been 
multiplied by a sentimentalism which bleats of peace and disarmament and leaves the world in doubt as 
to our sanity. Our friends have ceased to rely on us and we have deliberately chosen an isolation which 
only overwhelming strength could justify. 


Worst of all, before the whole world we declare the inadequacy of our defences. 


Our Army estimates and our Air estimates are lower than the estimates introduced by the Socialist 
Government in 1930. 


Our Navy estimates are lower than the estimates introduced by the Conservative Government in 1925, 
Our Navy is below strength in material and personnel—the Admiralty own it. 


The Air Force is below strength—the Air Ministry own it. But Lady Houston’s offer of support is 
rejected and, instead, we are fobbed off with Mr. Baldwin’s promise of another Conference. 


The Indian record of this Government could scarcely be worse. It has surpassed even the Socialists 
in its eagerness to abandon its sacred duty and to undo the great work that Englishmen accomplished for 
the good of the Empire and of the Indians. 


Foreign imports are already up this year by 34 millions. How much longer can this Government con- 
tinue to masquerade as defenders of our Commerce ? 


Four millions for Austria, nothing for National development at home, only legislation to prevent 
individual initiative. 
Muddle and indecision have made the confusion of our Betting and Licensing laws more confounded. 
Socialists and Communists are given a free hand. Anti-Socialists are treated as blackguards. 


The National Government has neither policy nor principles, and without principles a country cannot 
live. The existence of our country depends on the destruction of this monstrosity. 


— 
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Notes of the Week 
Sir John Simon—Gentile 


Sir John Simon says he is not a Jew. 
We congratulate the Jews! 


** 

Sir John Simon—Jew 

It is not so very long ago that there was a 

Sir John Simon who was a professing Jew and who, 
curiously enough, sat for a constituency adjoining 
the very one the present Foreign Minister repre- 
sents (rather than adorns). Another curious 
coincidence was that the ‘‘ Member for Jewsbury,”’ 
as he was called, was a very successful lawyer, 
being the first Jew to practise at the Common Law 
Bar and attaining the position of Serjeant-at-Law. 
He was M.P. for Dewsbury from 1868 to 1886 and, 
though that constituency was sufficiently ‘‘Aryan”’ 
even to please Hitler, this did not prevent its 
member from strenuously championing his com- 
munity’s cause in the House on every occasion 
when its interests seemed to be affected. He was 
knighted during his last year in Parliament, and 
died some thirty-seven years ago. Possibly the 
non-Semitic Sir John owes the popular mistake 
over his nationality to the mere similarity of name 
and profession between him and the still not wholly 
forgotten ‘‘ Member for Jewsbury.”’ 

** 

* 
Whipping Boy 

The Government are now trying to make 

Lord Stonehaven the Whipping Boy for their own 
misdemeanours, and threaten to change him, 
simply because they pretend that he is responsible 
for all their mistakes. Lord Stonehaven’s position 
in the Government is to follow the instructions of 
his leader—for the National Government have no 
place for men who dare to think for themselves. 


German Pilots in Night Air Mails 

The extreme vulnerability of our large industrial 
centres has been made very evident by the recent 
bombing exercises at night, and apparently the 
pilots have had no difficulty in picking out the 
targets where damage might be most severely 
inflicted. In the circumstances, the  un- 
mannerly refusal of the Government to accept 
Lady Houston’s magnificent offer of £200,000 for 
the defence of London- seems increasingly inex- 
plicable. Following on this refusal is the 
arrangement by the Post Office whereby a 
monopoly of night air mail services has been given 
to a German firm. 

The pilots on these planes will obviously have 
first-class opportunities for learning the geography 
of London by night, and, though the machines 
flown will be of the commercial type, it is an extra- 
ordinary blunder on our part to permit German 


personnel to gain knowledge capable in the event 
of war of being used with such serious conse- 
quences to the nation. As the Kent Messenger 
points out, ‘‘ if anybody should be trained in night 
flying in this country on fast commercial machines, 
which, after all, are not so different from modern 
bombers, it should be British pilots on British 
machines.”’ 


Truth About Germany 


The passing of Hindenburg has resulted in some 
plain speaking which, if it should not be swallowed 
whole, need not be taken with too many grains of 
salt. We have seldom seen eye-to-eye with 
Mr. Lloyd George, but we are inclined to put more 
faith in his declaration that Germany cannot make 
war for at least another ten years than in that of 


Herr Hitler that she does not want to make war 
at all. 


At the same time, Hitler’s remarkable interview 
with Mr. Ward Price shows him in no unfavour- 
able light and as a statesman on a big scale, 
unshaken by the events of the past few months 
which might have sent toppling down a man who 
could not keep his head amid unprecedented sturm 
und drang. His most telling assurance, and the 
most favourable token of peace, is the economic 
one. There is a shortage of war materials in 
Germany. Even if there were not, it is difficult 
to see what advantage Germany could gain by 
going to war at the present moment. 


** 
Peace—But Be Prepared ! 

There is the significant point, which Herr Hitler 
does not attempt to hide, that Germany has a 
large air defence force and intends ‘to keep it large. 
We, who are no less sincere in our protestations 
of peace (to put it very mildly), have a small air 
defence force, and, it seems, we intend to keep it 
small. Let us instead, while being no less ‘‘peace- 


ful’? than Germany, have a large air defence force 
—and keep it large. 


The Socialists wailed a couple of days ago that 
£50,000,000 is to go on national defence and only 
£5,000,000 on national education. They are 
characteristically blind to the fact that it does not 
matter how well educated people are if bombs can 
be dropped on them without let or hindrance. And 
Germany is not the only foreign nation to be taken 
into consideration. We have a lively recollection 
of Professor Laski’s eulogy of the vastness and 
the perfection of the air forces of Soviet Russia. 


** 
Labour's Endowment Policy 


Mr. Norman Smith, a leading Socialist and a 
Parliamentary candidate, has told his Party that 
they are wrong in stating that labour is the source 
of wealth. He says that machinery is steadily 
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displacing labour, and so the Socialist Party 
should ‘‘ endow ’? unemployment. He thinks it 
would be a better battle cry than “‘ the right to 
work.’’ No doubt there are hundreds of thousands 
of ‘‘ Weary Willies’? who would be only too 
happy to be “‘ endowed,’’ and so draw an income 
in perpetuum; a new type of rentier class. But 
Mr. Smith is wrong in his facts. Far from 
machinery displacing labour, it is the hand-maiden 
of labour. Firms like Austin’s Motor Cars, which 
ten years ago needed five men to make one car and 
employed a few hundreds, have under mass pro- 
duction more than halved the price of their cars and 
now employ over 30,000 men and women. Why 
don’t these Socialists sometimes face facts ? 

** 

* 
The Same Silly Tale 


Mr. James Maxton has meantime informed an 
audience that the working classes should use force. 
What he actually said was that they should so 
organise as to be able to win by force—against 
the ‘‘ capitalists.” His poor dupes, presumably, 
are ignorant of the appalling conditions now pre- 
valent in Russia, where the working classes used 
force and destroyed capital. However, the point 
of it all is that, if the extremist politicians have 
nothing better than destruction to offer their sup- 
porters, and to advocate mob law, they are not 
likely to proceed any very long distance. The day 
of the demagogue is passing, if it has not passed. 
The Socialist Party, whether it leans to the Left 
or to the Right wing, is entirely bankrupt of any 
new ideas, except notions of confiscation and 
bloodshed. 


* * 
* 


More Red” Herrings 

Any sign—and such signs are not too frequent— 
that proper precautions are being taken for national 
defence throws the Socialist Press into a fever of 
apprehension. Sir Maurice Hankey, who left 
London yesterday on a tour of the Dominions, is 
criticised for what is alleged to be a “ secret 
defence tour; ’’ and renewed activity at Milford 
Haven, which has been semi-derelict for years, is 
regarded with something like horror, lest this 
should mean that a new naval base is contemplated. 
A plea is even put forward for the merchant ships 
which have, some of them, been laid up there for 
years. ‘‘ And now they have to go,”’ wails the 
writer in Pink indignation. ‘‘ Nobody but the 
Admiralty knows why.”” We fail to see why any- 
body but the Admiralty should know why. 

** 
* 

Safety Last 

That, apart from questions of the country’s 
security, the plans that are said to be going ahead 
for building store-houses, factories, and workmen’s 
dwellings would provide work, is a point that is 
conveniently ignored. Such considerations are 
nothing beside the paramount grievance that there 


may be activity for the preservation of the Land of 
our Fathers and not for its disintegration. Besides, 
to put ourselves in a state of defence might annoy 
those nations who devote so much money and 
energy to putting themselves in a condition to 
carry out a sudden and effective attack. The 
Socialist belief is that England should suspect 
every man who does his duty. 
** 
* 
Cyclists Must Wake Up 
The Minister of Transport’s Bank Holiday tour 
of personal inspection of the roads has resulted in 
some conclusions as to the position of the cyclist 
with which we are, in the main, in agreement. 
It is true that the cyclist pays nothing for the 
upkeep of the roads, which is fair in that he does 
nothing to wear them out; the motorist, on the 
other hand, pays out of all proportion to the wear 
and tear he causes. But cyclists (that is to say, 
pedal cyclists) are a prolific cause of road deaths, 
a Ministry of Transport report for 1933 showing 
that they caused 856 fatal accidents and contributed 
to 378. The red reflectors are almost entirely use- 
less—they should be replaced by lamps—and so 
are the white rear guards, particularly against the 
glare of the headlights of oncoming motor traffic. 
Moreover, cyclists, as Mr. Hore-Belisha com- 
mented, ‘‘ Do not seem to realise how much of the 


road they take up.” 


The Real Road Hogs 


If there were in the British Isles special safety 
roads for cyclists (as there are in Holland, and 
as Mr. Hore-Belisha proposes for Britain), 
the present habit of riding in shoals could 
be permitted and even encouraged for social 
purposes. Our overcrowded roads, however, are 
not the places for such pleasant amenities, though 
we are not surprised to find the Daily Herald, in 
sturdy championship of the cause of the proletariat, 
denouncing as ‘* monstrous ’’ the Ministry’s sug- 
gestion that riding several abreast should be 
forbidden. This, says Labour, ‘‘ would destroy 
all companionship.’’ If cyclists are so eager for 
companionship they must reserve it, while they 
swarm in clubs and coteries over thoroughfares 
already congested, for the periods when they 
alight. 

** 
* 
Our Past-Prime Minister 

The Prime Minister has for the nonce become 
what his native Burns called ‘‘a wee cowerin’ 
timorous beastie.’’ And if any trouble is worry- 
ing his “‘ breastie ’’ he is keeping remarkably quiet 
about it. He is, of course, abroad and on a holi- 
day. But has a man holding a great office ever 
indulged in a holiday of such complete obscurity ? 
He is, we have gathered, a tired man. But he is 
not ill, and many a man in a less important posi- 
tion and in poorer health manages to keep in touch 
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with affairs when on vacation and to do something 
to justify that position. Mr. MacDonald has, for 
all practical purposes, ceased to exist and will 
remain in that enviable state of suspended anima- 
tion for the greater part of three months. 
Meanwhile, the country is enduring his absence 
with equanimity. Indeed, we are not sure that 
the country is not feeling all the better for it. 

Navy Week—or Navy Weak ? 

Record crowds have been drawn to the three 
great Home dockyards to see the remains of our 
once great Navy while it is on view to the public. 
But these great yards are no longer the cheerful 
sight they used to be. The rattle of the pneumatic 
riveters is only occasionally to be heard, and the 
empty building slips are eloquent of our defence- 
lessness. They are, too, eloquent of unemployment 
and its consequent misery and demoralisation. 


Yet our Navy, or such of it as is left by the 
Socialist dreamers who have sacrificed our 


_ strength at the demands of foreign Powers, put up 


an excellent show. They proved themselves ready 
to do their best again in an emergency, though 
how they are to do it with such a paucity of ships, 
beats all men’s comprehension. Nelson, Drake, 
Rodney, Howe, and all the other glorious com- 
pany of Admirals, must be sleeping uneasily in 
their graves. 


* * 


England's Yachting Hope 

The Endeavour, which recently arrived in 
America, has made a startling departure from the 
usual practice in being docked in the same yard 
as her rival. She will lie between two previous 
cup defenders in Resolute, which beat Shamrock 
IV, and Enterprise, which retained the cup against 
the challenge of Shamrock V. She will be lying 
in the Herreshoff yards, the famous firm which 
built Rainbow, who may be the present defender. 


Mr. Sopwith is to be heartily congratulated on 
his break with tradition. Previously, the greatest 
secrecy has been observed when challengers have 
docked in America. They have been shrouded 
from the public gaze and guarded by a young army 
of sentries. Mr. Sopwith has changed all this. 
His boat will be plainly visible to all who may be 
interested. This action is in the best traditions of 
the sport and will go a long way towards making 
the actual races a matter of the keenest and 
friendliest -rivalry. 

** 


* 
All in the Same Boat 

A correspondent writes : This is the season when 
thousands of holiday-makers are afloat. Not all of 
them are in search of rest and tranquility, which 
are not engendered by the carnival spirit which 
reigns in the ships devoted to pleasure cruises. 
Those who spend their money on those admirable 


institutions anticipate noise, and they get it. 

But many, including passengers in regular 
liners, passionately desire as much peace as pos- 
sible after strenuous days ashore. This is 
destroyed largely by children, who at sea are 
allowed to interfere with adult comfort to an 
inordinate extent. Not nearly enough ships allot 
a special deck for children and forbid them to romp 
elsewhere. Also, parents should be compelled to 
provide children at sea with rubber-soled shoes. 
This is not such a trivial point as it seems; a child, 
if it is a healthy child, runs everywhere, for it is 
its nature so to do. When it runs round a deck 
with leather soles it makes a noise like a machine- 


' gun and rouses infanticidal tendencies in recum- 


bent adults, whose feelings are all too rarely 
considered by the shipping companies. 

** 
Real Sportsmen 

The Empire Games are such an admirable 
organisation from every point of view that it is a 
vast pity that attendances at the White City have 
not, so far, been on anything like an adequate 
scale. There is something extraordinarily fine in 
these young men and women coming huge dis- 
tances to take part in clean sport just for the love 
of clean sport. The atmosphere of Test Match 
cricket and professional football is absent, and it 
is not encouraging to realise that this may account 
for the absence of the publicity and popular sup- 
port which accompany those functions. None the 
less, the right spirit is there, just as it was when 
the games were first instituted in Canada four 
years ago, and that spirit is growing. 

The Olympic Games showed that international 
sporting contests did anything rather than promote 
international friendliness. The Empire Games are 
showing the reverse. Good feeling and good 
sportsmanship are to the fore. 

** 
Van Dyck or the Devil! 

Bernard Falk in the Sunday Pictorial tells a 
delightful story about Franz Hals, the famous 
artist who painted the ‘‘ Laughing Cavalier.’’ 

When Van Dyck, unannounced, called at his 
house one day, purporting to be a rich stranger in 
a hurry to have his portrait painted, Hals had to 
be fetched from a neighbouring tavern. 

““ Two hours I can give you,” said the crafty 
Van Dyck, explaining his business. In less than 
the stipulated time the commissioned portrait was 
ready for inspection. 

Wonderful! exclaimed the sitter, ‘‘ but 
perhaps painting is not such a difficult art as 
people make out. Change places with me and see 
what I can do.’”? When Hals in turn was allowed 
to glance at Van Dyck’s handiwork, his perplexity 
vanished. Throwing his arms round his guest’s 
neck, he affectionately hugged him, exclaiming : 
““ The man who can paint like that must be Van 
Dyck, or the Devil himself.’ 
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Lord Rothermere Right 


By LADY HOUSTON, D.B.E. 


HAVE only just seen the correspondence 

given below between Lord Rothermere and 

Sir Oswald Mosley, and I would like to say 
that I consider Lord Rothermere’s argument 
unassailable ; for, even if supposing he agreed 
with Sir Oswald Mosley—that it would be a 
good thing for this country if we had a 
Dictator, such as Italy has in Mussolini— 
much as we all admire Sir Oswald Mosley’s 
patriotism and policy for putting his Country 
first, Sir Oswald is very far short of being a 
Mussolini, and he is doing himself and his 
followers harm by attempting more than he 
can achieve. English people do not like the 
word Dictator (although they have not ONE 
but THREE DICTATORS at the present 
moment !), they shy at the word, and for Sir 
Oswald Mosley to pose as such is a mistake. 
The policy Sir Oswald Mosley preaches 
(altho? he may get very ‘‘ shirty’’ at my 
saying so!), is not new—it is nothing more or 
less than the old Conservative policy, the 
policy our Fathers followed when England was 
famous throughout the world as a great Power 
for good—and Conservatives outside the 
Government who take the welfare of their 
Country seriously would assuredly be on his 
side if he dropped the idea of being Dictator 
and boldly CHALLENGED the right of the 
National Government to call themselves 
CONSERVATIVES. Conservatives would follow 
him because his policy is Conservatism, but he 
loses their vote calling it by a foreign name. 


Cheated and Coerced 


NEVER FORGET that at the last General Elec- 
tion the whole Country—utterly disgusted with 
the Socialist Government, who had dragged 
the Nation down nearly to utter ruin—voted 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groats for a 
CONSERVATIVE Government, but they were 
cheated out of their mandate and coerced into 
accepting a ‘‘ National ’’ Government, a 
** National ’’ Government which has never 


been ‘‘ National,’’ but grossly anti-National 
and International. 


Under False Colours 


That splendid Jew, Disraeli, knew how to 
be a Leader. His idea of Leadership was to 
make England, the country he loved, not only 
great and glorious, but wealthy and pros- 
perous. The Country, under his TRUE 
CONSERVATISM, was honoured and respected ; 
but the ‘‘ Conservatism ’’ of those who are 
making use of this splendid old name which 
means ‘‘ to conserve ’’—to get votes for a 
Socialist Leader—is not CONSERVATISM, BUT 
SocratisM. Look at things as they are. Com- 
pare them with what they might be and ought 
to be—and 


JUDGE BY RESULTS! 


And what are the results?—after two 
years’ administration by this ‘‘ National ”’ 
Government ! 


A NAVY—of which Admiral Earl Jellicoe, 
the Admiral-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet 
during the Great War, says: ‘‘ As compared 
with all the other navies of the world, has 
given me the greatest apprehension. When 
one compares the numbers of ships we had 
available in 1917—well over 100 cruisers and 
some 350 destroyers—with what we have at 
this moment, less than 50 efficient cruisers and 
only 134 destroyers, it is obvious that we are 
running very considerable risks.’’ 

AN ARMY —bared to the bone—vide Army 
experts. 

AN AIR FORCE that does not exist at 
present, but is promised, perhaps, in five 
years’ time. 


And what can one say of this stubborn 
determination by the ‘‘ National ’’ Government 
to force the White Paper upon the People of 
India? In spite of all arguments against it 
from men who know the Indian character well 
and intimately—and DECLARE IT WOULD BE A 
CRIME. Are these the acts of men who love 
their country ? 
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The correspondence is as follows: 


BRITISH UNION OF FASCISTS 


Kinc’s Roap, SLOANE SQuarE, S.W.3 
12th July, 1984. 


My Dear LoRD ROTHERMERE,—I desire to express to 
you my deep gratitude for the strong, conrageous, and 
generous support which you have given to the Blackshirt 
Movement. We all of us recall that help with gratitude 
and will always remember it. 


At present some doubt has arisen in the public mind 
as to our relationship. That doubt arises from the basic 
fact that you are a Conservative and that we Blackshirts 
are Fascists. We hold the new creed of the modern world 
which we are striving to bring to Britain by British 
methods and in accordance with the British character. 


It has ever been the custom of the British people to 
adopt the world idea of their generation, but to give it a 
British form and to find for it in these islands its highest 
expression and development. It is the task of the Black- 
shirt Movement to convert the British people to the new 


faith and system of the twentieth century which is 
Fascism. 


You, on the other hand, are Conservative and would 
like to see a revived Conservative Party. You are in 
accord with many aspects of our policy, such as the strong 
maintenance of the British Empire, notably in India, and 


the creation of a British air force second to none in the 
world. 


On the other hand you have stated to me your doubts as 


to certain aspects of our policy, and have expressed your 
desire that we should abandon or modify them. 


Our position on these points is as follows :— 


1. The Corporate State : 


We believe that a complete reorganisation of our pres- 
ent industrial system is necessary to carry through the 
great transition from the age of poverty to the age of 
potential plenty. The Corporate State will substitute 
organisation in industry for the present anarchy without 
destroying, as Socialism would, legitimate private enter- 
prise, which is an incentive to industrial activity. 


We believe that a new industrial civilisation fitted to 
the modern age is a prime necessity. It is a basic prin- 
ciple of our Movement and we cannot abandon it. 


2. Parliament and 
Dictatorship : 


We do not propose to abolish Parliament but to mod- 
ernise it. We seek power by legal and constitutional 
means in the capture of a Parliamentary majority at a 
General Election. But a Blackshirt majority will cert- 
ainly confer upon Government the complete power of 


action which we believe is necessary to meet the present 
situation. 


This is not tyranny, because the people will place the 
Government in power and the Parliament they have 
elected will be able to dismiss the Government by vote of 
censure if it abuses that power — the dictatorship of the 


will of the people, expressed through the Government 
they have elected. 


Blackshirt Government, in fact, will be a leadership of 
the nation along the path of action it has long demanded. 
We cannot modify our policy in this respect, because we 
believe such power is necessary to save the country. 


3. The Jews: 


We have given our pledge that no racial or religious 
persecution will occur under Fascism in Britain, but we 


shall require the Jews, like everyone else, to put the 
interest of ‘‘ Britain First.” 


We do not admit Jews to membership of our Movement 
because (a) they have bitterly attacked us, (b) they have 
organised as an international movement, setting their 
racial interests above the national interests, and are, 
therefore, unacceptable as members of a national move- 
ment which aims at national organisation and revival. 


We certainly are not prepared to relax our attitude 
towards the Jews in view of the fact that in the last year 
80 per cent. of the convictions for physical attacks on 
Fascists were pronounced on Jews, while the Jewish com- 
munity represents only .6 per cent. of the population. 


4. Fascism : 


You would like us to abandon the creed of Fascism and 
the word ‘‘ Fascist.” 


We cannot do this, because it is the creed which means 
everything in the world to us. It divides us equally from 
all the old parties of the State which now mnite against 
us. We have staken everything on the creation of a new 
faith of the modern world, and we cannot relent in that 
determination nor relax in that mission. 


It is only fair to both of us that these points of diverg- 
ence should be made clear to the public. When we dis- 
agree, we Fascists, at least, will diverge with feelings of 
respect and friendship for a great British patriot. 


Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) O. E. Mostey. 


Rt. Hon. ViscounT ROTHERMERE. 
July 14, 1984. 


My Dear Mostey,—I thank you for your letter in 
which you draw attention to the divergence of our ideas 
on some points of method in the pursuance of the aims 
of the Blackshirt Movement. 


I agree with you that it is well for us, in the friendliest 
possible way, to define our mutual relations. 


As you know, I have never thought that a movement 
calling itself ‘‘ Fascist ’’ could be successful in this coun- 
try, and I have also made it quite clear in my convers- 
ations with you that I never could support any movement 
with an anti-Semitic bias, any movement which had 
dictatorship as one of its objectives, or any movement 
which will substitute a ‘Corporate State” for the Parlia- 
mentary institutions of this country. 


Like many others, I am apprehensive as to the outcome 
of the grim struggle which lies close ahead between Con- 
servatism and Socialism in Great Britain. 


You have a unique gift of personal appeal, and the 
assistance which I have rendered you was given in the 
hope that you would be prepared to ally yourself with the 
Conservative forces to defeat Socialism at the next and 
succeeding elections. 


Notwithstanding your letter, I do not see why we 
should not come together on the foregoing lines.. I am 
quite sure that if you and your followers will take my 


advice in this matter great success will attend them and 
their leader. 


I have never thought that the political situation here 
bears any resemblance to the political situation in Italy or 
Germany. In each of these countries Parliamentary insti- 
tutions were largely of exotic growth, whereas in England 
they have, since the time of Queen Elizabeth, exercised 


the real decisive influence. 
With all good wishes, 
Yours very faithfully, 


(Signed) RoTHERMERE. 
Srr Oswatp MosLey, Bart. 
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At Home and Abroad 


Politics Reviewed 
By Kim 


HILST Mr. Stanley Baldwin, the titular 

leader of the Conservative Party and the 

Acting Prime Minister, has left the helm 
of the ship of State and gone to Aix-les-Bains for 
a holiday, it may be an opportune moment for a 
survey of the political situation as it affects this 
country. 

To start with a glimpse of foreign affairs, 
Europe has quietened down after the alarming 
possibilities connected with the assassination of 
Dollfuss. Mussolini’s strong force rapidly placed 
along the frontier convinced the birds of prey, 
hovering on the chance of getting some pickings, 
that they would be wiser to keep out of mischief. 
The Austrian Nazi party have had a bad set-back 
and for some time, at least, are likely to sing in a 
minor key ! 


The lamented death of Hindenburg has resulted 
in placing Hitler more secure than ever in the 
counsels of the German nation, and, whilst it 
would not be wise to attach too much importance 
to his interview the other day with Mr. Ward 
Price, the correspondent of the Daily Mail, it is 
very certain that the finances and general situation 
in Germany to-day are such that Hitler will do 
everything in his power to prevent a European 
conflagration. There are minor grounds of 
anxiety, such, for instance, as the Polish corridor, 
and undoubtedly the Royalists in Austria are only 
awaiting a favourable moment to enable Otto, the 
last of the Hapsburgs, to make an attempt at a 
coup d’état. 

Wit Without Wisdom 

Behind the scenes, nevertheless, the Powers are 
feverishly preparing for war, which they regard as 
inevitable sooner or later. We, meantime, are 
going to sleep. Mr. Baldwin tells his Commons’ 
audience laconically that our real frontier lies 
along the Rhine, and, having uttered this wise- 
crack, takes no steps to meet it. Our air defences 
continue in a deplorable condition, so that we are 
quite unable to stand by our Locarno pledge if 
called upon, and if we were drawn into a quarrel 
with any European first-class Power we should 
have to climb down. Our Navy, as Lord Beatty 
has seized the occasion to remark during Navy 
Week, is unable to safeguard the essential routes, 
while our lack of cruisers is deplorable. The best 
method to prevent war, he added, was to have a 
Navy strong enough to preserve peace. Now that 
Parliament has risen and no one.can get on their 
legs to ask the Government awkward questions, 
they are not likely to take any forward steps to 
bring the Air Force and the Navy towards the 
state which will remove public anxiety, unless they 
are repeatedly kicked in their nether parts. It is 
a duty which must devolve upon the Press, and 
we can only hope nationally-minded editors of the 


big ‘‘ dailies ’’ will keep the present necessity well 
to the fore. 

In other directions the Government has a great 
deal of urgent work in hand. Shipping is in a 
parlous condition and subsidies, even if they were 
not hampered by reactionary conditions, are only 
playing with the problem. What we need is a 
robust pro-British policy. Why should foreign- 
owned ships receive protection in their home ports 
and be able to use our harbours and carry British 
cargoes to British or Empire ports without the 
slightest restrictions? Ask Mr. Runciman who, 
as President of the Board of Trade, has neglected 
every opportunity to restore British merchant 


shipping. 
On the Road to Ruin 

Agriculture is another main consideration of the 
Government, who again are compelled to have 
recourse to a large subsidy because the farmers 
have been brought to the brink of ruin in a number 
of cases through Mr. Runciman’s Black Pacts. 
Mr. Runciman has proved himself to be the most 
expensive Minister the Government have to carry, 
for really his methods have been Free Trade, or 
as near to it as he dare go, and as an offset the 
taxpayer has to find millions for subsidies to 
bolster up shipping and agriculture, and, once this 
uneconomic principle is established, it is difficult 
to see where the further searching of our pockets 
will cease. 


Mr. Walter Elliot, Minister of Agriculture, the 
other day informed an Edinburgh audience that 
there were fewer agricultural labourers this year 
than last. The depopulation of our rural agri- 
cultural labourers goes on apace, and _ the. 
Government want something better than a mere 
subsidy to restore agriculture. People are quitting 
the land mainly because of what is called “‘ the 
call of the cities,’’ but really because the farm 
labourer’s tesk is never ended, it is badly paid, 
and offers in the great majority of cases no 
possible chance of anything in the autumn of life 
except parish relief. So far Mr. Elliot has taiked 
a good deal of what he is going to do, but has not 
done it. The Milk Board is a costly failure. 


The Government are not entirely to blame for 
the steady degeneration of the land. Few of us 
can feel any considerable respect for the farming 
community as a whole. With the exception of a 
group of farmers in Norfolk, they have shown a 
cordial distaste to combine in their own defence, 
or to take any initiative in marketing their own 
wares. The bulk of them seem casually indif- 
ferent whether they sell you their butter, milk and 
eggs or not, and anyone who visits the average 
market day in a country town cannot but be struck 
with the general air of somnolence and the almost 
entire absence of the farmers, though they may be 
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seen in full force in the ‘‘ Farmers’ Ordinary,” or 
leaning across the bar at their favourite inn. 
Mr. Elliot needs to take the farmers in hand. 
The time is near when a farmer must be compelled 
to turn the land to the utmost account or make way 
for someone else who will. Perhaps the Minister 
of Agriculture had this in mind when he told his 
audience that ‘‘ if we are to achieve that stabilisa- 
tion and increase in agriculture which we all hope 
will come about in the not too distant future, it 
can only be by close and active contact with the 
landowners, the farmers, and the land workers.”’ 
The farming industry as a whole still lives in the 
Victorian era. A good many authorities believe 
there should be a new redistribution of the land 
and that there should be a new type of small 
peasant farmer or, say, a large small-holder, who 
can use every acre of land to the best of advan- 
tage. With this we need a co-operative system of 
collection under Government auspices, to take 
home-made produce to certain distributory centres, 
and from these to supply produce markets on the 
Continental style, whereby the purchaser for a few 
hours every day can purchase the best fresh 
English meat, poultry, bacon, fish, dairy produce, 
vegetables, and fruit, direct from the producer to 
the consumer, and at prices to be fixed by the 
Government, allowing only a reasonable profit to 


the small-holder. In such markets only home- 
grown edibles would be permitted. 


Such a system would require Government assist- 
ance and control, because the cost of establishing 
such a system would be beyond private enterprise. 
The effect, however, would be that the poorest of 
our people could buy home-grown meat and 
vegetables at reasonable prices. To-day the 
difference in price is enormous. 


This country will never be safe until we produce 
sufficient to supply the home market in case of 
need. It can be done, for there are millions of 
acres of good land lying derelict. It cannot be 
accomplished by subsidies or until the farming 
industry is reconstructed, and in the interests of 
national efficiency those who cannot give an 
account of their stewardship replaced. By such 
means the unemployment lists would quickly be 
reduced. After all, within the next two years or 
so the Trade Agreements will come up for revision, 
and if the British nation were to agree to give 
preference to the home producer they have a right 
to expect in return that he can largely meet their 
requirements and at a price which imposes no 
penalty on the purchaser. He in return could 
escape from what Mr. Lloyd George recently 
termed ‘‘ mummied ”’ foods. 


High Politics from the Inside 


Danzig and the Poles 
By Robert Machray 


Danzig, August 3, 1934. 


OT many months ago, Danzig was described 
and indeed almost universally considered 
one of the ‘‘ danger spots”’ of Europe. 

, With the Free City, was involved the whole very 
contentious question of the ‘‘ Polish Corridor,”’ 
which was continually making bad blood between 
the Germans and the Poles. No doubt, there was 
danger. Last summer our yellowist journal 
created a sensation by depicting Marshal Pilsudski 
as ready to throw—at a moment’s notice or without 
notice at all—a quarter of a million Polish legion- 
aries into the Free City. The result was a war 
scare, which, however, did not last long. 


Probably the Marshal could have done it if he 
had so desired, but he had no intention of the sort. 
On the contrary, as it turned out, he was even then 
directing that policy of independently negotiating 
a long truce with Germany, which brought about 
the Ten-Years Peace Pact that was signed in 
January of this year. _ But until this treaty was 
successfully concluded, the belief was general that 
Danzig spelt danger to the peace of Europe. The 
return of Danzig and the “‘ Corridor ”’ to Germany 
had been one of the fundamentals of Hitler’s 
creed, and though his action in forgoing these 
demands for ten years caused surprise, it was 
hailed as a considerable gain to the cause of peace. 


The antagonism between the Poles and the 
Danzigers was well known. It was seldom that 
the League of Nations met without a bitter clash 
over some question connected with the Free City, 
whose cause was always warmly advocated by the 
German representative. One of the historic 
*““ scenes ’’ in the Council took place over Danzig 
when Stresemann hammered the table with his fist 
to give point to his argument with Zaleski, the 
Polish representative. 


Last year, Danzig became a Nazi stronghold, as 
I wrote in the Saturday Review at the time. Any- 
thing like a real peace, accompanied by at least the 
semblance of friendliness, between the Poles and 
the Danzigers, seemed impossible. The feelings 
involved, one would have said, went far too deep. 
But I am bound to state, as the result of inquiry 
in the highest and in other authoritative quarters, 
and by personal investigation, that a real peace 
has been achieved, with some approach to a con- 
ciliatory spirit on both sides. 


How long this happier state of things will last 
is another matter. Concessions have been made, 
naturally enough, by both parties, but it is the 
Danzigers who have yielded much the most. Put 
in the most naked way, the Danzigers have at long 
last realised that Germany can do little or nothing 
for them, while they are really dependent on 
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Poland for their very existence, to say nothing of 
their prosperity. Poland is the one and only hint- 
erland of Danzig. 

I am a known friend of Poland, but I confess to 
a certain sympathy with Danzig. I am fond of 
this beautiful, old Hansentic city, which is still 
full of the unfading colour and inalienable charm 
of its romantic past. There is no need to recall 
its long, varied and often splendid history—almost 
more Polish in some ways than German. Suffice 
it to say that in 1919, when Danzig was once more 
placed on the map of Europe as a free city, it was 
inhabited by a_ population overwhelmingly 
German. 

To-day it is passionately German; nay more, it 
is perhaps the most pronouncedly Nazi community 
in the world. From my window I look into a 
large square, every house of which carries one, two, 
three or more Swastika flags (half-masted to-day 
because of the death of Marshal Hindenburg). 
every street it is the same. The long avenue which 
runs from Langfuhr, the big Danzig suburb, to 
Zoppot, four miles away, is now called the ‘‘ Adolf 
Hitler Strasse,’’ and every house is flagged with 
the Swastika. Swastikas, swastikas all the way! 


All-Highest Hitler 

The Danzigers simply swear by Hitler. Despite 
all that has occurred, in their eyes he can do no 
wrong—he is above and beyond criticism; he is 
a man “‘ sent of God.’’ I had a striking illustra- 
tion of the depth of one Danziger’s belief in the 
‘* Leader.’’ The hall-porter of my hotel speaks 
and reads English. I have known him for several 
years and found him very civil and helpful. I 
have often talked with him in the past on Danzig 
problems. Opening an English paper in the hall, 
I happened to point to some headlines anent the 
Dollfiiss murder, one of which stigmatised Hitler 
as ‘“‘ Public Enemy No. 1.” 


The moment the man read these words his whole 
aspect changed; his eyes literally blazed; he was 
even infuriated with me! We were alone and 
there was no need to shout, but he yelled, ‘‘ Lies, 
lies, all lies! Disgusting and abominable lies! 
Hitler had nothing whatever to do with the 
‘Vienna putsch ’—nothing at all! Your English 
papers are full of the most atrocious falsehoods 


about him! 


And so on—it went on for a good five minutes, 
and was rather shocking and painful. I mentioned 
the incident to an American friend here, and he 
declared the outburst was perfectly typical of 
Danzig sentiment; pro-Hitler to a man. The 
Danziger Vorposten, the principal paper in the 
Free City, carries as its motto, ‘‘ Back to the 
Reich: Antagonism to Treaty Despotism.’’ Yet 
the fact is that the Reich cannot help Danzig and 
that it is Poland alone that can do so. 


This, then, is the tragedy of the Free City. 
Emotionally, culturally and to some _ extent 
historically, Danzig naturally desires, heart and 
soul, to go “back to the Reich,” but all her 
economic interests pull her away from Germany to 
Poland. 


For several years “‘ Berlin ’’ sent a considerable 
amount of money in secret as a subvention in 


support of the Free City’s Government—the sum 
was given to me as two million gulden (at par one 
guiden = a gold frane) a month. Lately, how- 
ever, this source of revenue has been greatly cur- 
tailed, and looks like drying up altogether. If 
that happens, as may well be the case, Danzig, as 
German, is finished from the economic point of 
view, and must fall back on Poland, its natural 
‘* provider,’’ as it was all through the Middle 
Ages and up to the “ Partitions.” 


It is not to be expected that the Danzigers like 
the prospect—but there it is. What makes it so 
bitter is their long derision of the Poles. For 
years the Danzigers poured contempt on every- 
thing Polish. They prophesied that Poland would 
perish of her own sheer political and economic 
incompetency in five years, or at most, inten. A 
great many people in England and elsewhere 
agreed with this forecast. And, of course, it was so 
believed in Germany. How stupid, how silly 
does all that appear now! 


An interesting memory comes back to me. In 
1921 I was on a steamer from London that entered 
the port of Danzig with a mixed (very much mis- 
assorted) passenger list, included in which was a 
Japanese gentleman who was busy taking photo- 
graphs of anything interesting, among the objects 
being a three-masted barque. He pointed the 
ship out and said contemptuously ‘‘ The Polish 
Navy!’”’ Well, it was the beginning of Poland’s 
mercantile marine, and a very humble start it 
indeed was. But what an enormous change has 
taken place since then! 


World Trade 

Poland not only has the finest, most up-to-date 
port of her own on the Baltic in Gdynia, but 
Polish ships now trade into all the Seven Seas. 
Two or three days ago I came to Danzig in the 
Lech, a Polish British-built steamer, sailing 
regularly between London and the Free City, and 
captained by a Pole who graduated, so to speak, 
from that very humble three-masted barque which 
I saw lying in the Vistula in 1921. It may also be 
recalled that the instructor of the young fellows on 
the barque was a Lieut.-Commander lent to the 
Poles by the Admiralty. Thus England in a 
quiet way did quite a big thing for Poland. 


At present, then, relations between the Dan- 
zigers and the Poles are good. The Danzig 
people may be supposed to have learnt their 
lesson, bitter as it is. ‘*‘ Regrettable incidents ”’ 
have ceased altogether. The present League 
High Commissioner, unlike his predecessors who 
had an anxious and sometimes a dangerous job, 
has very little to do; in fact, he has. what is pro- 
bably the most ‘‘ cushy ”’ job i in all Europe at the 
present time. He is an Irish Free Stater and a 
Sinn Feiner to boot, but as things are, he need 
try no tricks, and sleeps soft o’ nights. 


To conclude, I am glad to say I saw no sign of 
any tendency to crow on the part of the Poles. 
They take the sensible view that Poland needs 
Danzig no less than Gdynia for her expanding 
commerce, and that what makes for the prosperity 
of Poland makes, as it ought, for the prosperity of 
Danzig too. 
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Merrily, Merrily..... 


By Hamadryad 
(‘We are very cosy here in England.’—Mr. G. K. Chesterton) 


Here in Merry England we’re all extremely cosy ; 
Nobody’s a tyrant and nobody’s a slave, 

And good Mr. Parker (his other name is Nosey) 
Keeps an eye on all of us and sees that we behave. 


Ale’s the drink of England, the nut-brown, the foaming ; 
It costs a pretty penny by the barrel or the quart, 

And gaffers at the Dog and Duck sit drinking in the gloaming, 
And wish the beer were cheaper or the hours not quite so short. 


Here in Merry England we're all extremely cosy; 

We've uplift on the wireless and gangsters on the screen. 
Our papers are respectable, our politicians prosy, 

And the Tories have a pale pink boss to keep the party clean. 


We don’t waste money on the Air Force or the Navy; 
We're faithful to Geneva and Disarmament’s our goal; 
If war should break out suddenly we’d all be in the gravy, 
But as long as talk’s the ticket we’re the party’s life and soul. 


Here in Merry England we're all extremely cosy; 
The farmer’s got three subsidies and bacon’s going up. 
The producer wants more tariffs, and, goodness only knows, he 
Would have them now if Runcy hadn’t sold us all a pup. 


Shipping’s in the doldrums and we’re not much good at flying; 
The India White Paper has settled cotton’s hash; 

We don’t sell much to Russia in exchange for what we’re buying, 
While Germany would like to buy, but hasn’t got the cash. 


Here in Merry England we’re all extremely cosy; 
No coups d’etat, no putsches, and no dictatorships. 
In brief our conduct of affairs is positively dozey, 
In spite of Oswald Mosley and in spite of Stafford Cripps. 


The Cabinet, Stan Baldwin says, is just a band of brothers, 
As a Liberal-Tory-Labour combination ought to be. 
Though some find brother Thomas less fraternal than the others, 
Especially when swapping yarns with Eamon de V. 


Here in Merry England we're all extremely cosy; 
We're prosperous and peaceful and comparatively free, 

And maybe it’s the Government that’s made things look so rosy, 
And some of it is due, perhaps, to folk like you and me— 


The folk who get no subsidies and make no windy speeches, 
Who aren’t the toiling masses nor the plutocratic nobs; 

Who spend their summer holiday reclining on the beaches, 
Then blithely buckle to again at umpteen million jobs. 
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Will Japan Fight Russia 


By Major H. Reade 


HILE Europe is wrangling over its 

domestic affairs and the ‘‘ National ”’ 

Government at home is playing at ducks 
and drakes with our Indian Empire and arguing 
about disarmament, Japan is steadily carrying out 
the plans formulated by her Statesmen, Admirals, 
and Generals to make herself the paramount power 
in the Far East and to ensure for her surplus popu- 
lation the right to colonise on the Pacific Coast 
vast and rich areas of land as the basis of her 
future Asiatic Empire. 

Japan, cutting away from the interminable 
chatterings of European Statesmen, has developed 
in full the old Roman proverb, Facta, non verba, 
and left the other nations to muddle along while 
she has taken the necessary steps towards estab- 
lishing herself on the mainland of Asia as a great 
Continental Power. Her eyes are fixed not only 
on Manchuria, or the Manchukuo of her creation, 
but on the rich lands of Inner and Outer Mon- 
golia, and if Russia proves an obdurate opponent 
to her determined policy, then on the Russian 
Pacific Coast possessions as well. 


Conquest of the Far East 

All the initiative in the Far East is at present 
Japan’s. Masterfully, resourcefully, determinedly 
but not too hurriedly, she has moved from one 
stage to another in her conquest of Manchuria. 
Her troops control the railways; her armoured 
trains protect them; banditry, that curse of Man- 
churia and of China, is steadily being suppressed 
wherever her influence comes; strategic railways 
have been built and are being built; the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, at one time the great Russo- 
Chinese link of the Siberian Railways to the 
Pacific, is now, for all intents and purposes, a 
Japanese military as well as commercial line. If 
Japan so desires, she can block it at either end in 
the West or East of Manchuria and compel the 
Russians to use only the Amur Railway running 
through all the many hundreds of miles of 
northern Siberian wastes to reach Vladivostock. 

No European nation could have gone about the 
pacification and settlement of a country like Man- 
churia with more success than Japan has shown 
in her most realistic grasp of what had to be done. 

The military intervention of Japan in Manchuria, 
culminating in the capture of the Province of 
Jehol, rounds off the first part of a vast programme 
of making the Pacific Coast adjacent to her own 
islands a Japanese-controlled State. And whatever 
the U.S.A. or European nations can say, they 
cannot as yet dare to order a halt. China is im- 
possible either to advise or cajole. China can, 
therefore, hardly be used as a stick to beat Japan, 
whose naval forces now dominate the entire 
Pacific Coast. 

For Japan and the world knows that Manchuria 
is very rich, and economically one of the richest 
countries in the world, with marvellous potential 
resources as yet untouched. But to-day there is 


no stopping Japan save war in the East, and that 
alternative is one that Great Britain will not 
choose, whatever Russia, China and the U.S.A. 
may do in the picture. 

From a military point of view Japan has suc- 
ceeded admirably. On the south her domination 
extends to the Great Wall, and China has but one 
railway to enter Manchukuo, through a bottle neck 
and along the coast, where Japan’s Navy is 
supreme. 

Examine the military situation. The railway 
lines running North and South, East and West 
are under the domination of Japan’s four Divisions 
stationed -in Manchuria. Vladivostock lies like a 
ripe plum ready to be taken from land or sea. All 
the means are at hand for Japan to bring over to 
Manchuria a large army; thousands of troops 
could be sent by air. Supplies are available: her 
armies could move from one base to another, like 
a piece of machinery; the stage is set for rapid 
action and decisive results. 


An Impossibility 

Could Russia successfully fight with 7,500 miles 
of railway as her solitary line of communication ? 
What a vast number of engines, trucks and car- 
riages would be needed to bring ammunition and 
supplies to Eastern Siberia for an Army of 500,000 
men. It would be the most gigantic undertaking 
ever embarked upon, even if Russia could concen- 
trate such a force there, which she could not. 

Think of the network of railways the Allies put 
up behind the Somme to carry on an offensive on 
a front of twenty odd miles, and then ask what 
Russia could do in a country seven months in the 
year under the iron grip of an Arctic winter, 
thousands of miles from her base. True, Russia 
has lately materially strengthened her Far Eastern 
garrisons, but there is a world of difference 
between strengthening them and carrying on a war 
with a first class military power like Japan. 

Even the U.S.A. at war with Japan would be 
fearfully handicapped by the long journeys from 
her base across the Pacific Ocean. The cost would 
be gigantic; the risk would be great; the issue— 
except from a financial point—very doubtful. 

Who then does Japan fear in the Far East. 
Thanks to her determined plans and actions, the 
answer is ‘‘ Nobody.” What she has, she holds. 
She has merely taken a copy out of the book of 
ourselves in other days. 

China in a military sense is hopeless. Her 
evacuation of and loss of Johel in little less than a 
fortnight proves her utter inability to deal with 
any serious situation. Besides, under improved 
conditions in Manchuria, the 30,000,000 Chinese 
inhabitants will be much more satisfied under 
Japanese instead of bandit rule. The centres of 


gravity of the world’s peace are on the Rhine and 
on the Yang-tse-Kiang. The issues attaching to 
the latter mean the eventful supremacy of the Far 
East by Japan, 
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India Has Its Doubts 


By Hamish Blair 
(The Man on the Spot) 


WAS talking the other day to a high official 
in one of the provincial Governments, and 
learned from him that among the various local 
self-governing bodies with which he had to deal 
there was an increasing tendency to welcome inter- 
ference from the Provincial Government on almost 
any pretext, even although such interference gener- 
ally worked out to the limitation or even the abro- 
gation of the local body’s self-governing powers. 
‘* There has been an extraordinary reversal of 
the tendency of a few years ago,’’ he said. ‘‘Then 
the cry was ‘ Broaden the basis of self-government. 
Give the local bodies all the freedom they 
demand.’’’ And he quoted the fifteen-year-old 
Montagu-Chelmsford formula:—‘‘ There should 
be, as far as possible, complete popular control in 
local bodies and the largest possible independence 
for them of outside control.’ 


‘** Now,’’ he added, ‘‘ the local bodies themselves 
are recoiling from the powers they enjoy. More 
and more of them are throwing them back upon 
the Government, tacitly admitting that they have 
bitten off more than they can chew.”’ 


Waste and Corruption 

This survey is amply borne out by the almost 
wholesale suspension of municipalities and other 
bodies in the province to which my friend specially 
referred. The causes given are various—irregu- 
larity in administration, waste of public funds, 
‘aiegoeme default in the performance of their duties, 
standards of public morality, increase in elec- 
toral corruption, etc. But the broad fact emerges 
that the more Indians in this part of India have 
been entrusted with the reins of self-government 
the more complete and rapid has been the falling 

off in honesty and efficiency. 


It is the same with other provinces. Reviewing 
the work of the District Boards in the United 
Provinces last year, the Government itself said : 
“* Few, perhaps none, of the Boards enjoy the con- 
fidence of the public! It is significant that now-a- 
days nobody ever seems to mention a District 
Board except with more or less concealed con- 
tempt.”” A number of the Boards are already 
insolvent, and others are rapidly following in their 
footsteps. 

The picture drawn of the Punjab is hardly more 
inspiring. ‘* Municipal committees in the Punjab, 
with few exceptions, are a by-word of intrigue,”’ 
says the last Government review of the system. 
When Sir Michael O’ Dwyer told the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee that bribery and corruption 
were steadily increasing in the municipalities of the 
province which he formerly ruled, the charge was 
vehemently repudiated by irate Indian delegates. 
A month later, however, it was endorsed sans 
phrase by Sir Henry Craik, then Finance Member 
of the Punjab Government. “I am told by 


visitors who see me from all districts in the 
province, that the statement is true,’’ said Sir 
Henry. 


I drew your readers attention the other day to 
the widespread corruption in Sind. It may be sug- 
gested however, that the criticisms quoted above 
are the jaundiced views of European bureaucrats. 
Let me quote, therefore, one or two Indian 
opinions. 


The first of these is contained in a letter which 
appeared in the Statesman of Calcutta only the 
other day. The writer is a Bengali, a Mr. N. K. 
Dutt, and his burden is the falling off in the 
higher reaches of administration. 


““ The general impression,’’ he writes, “‘ is that 
since the introduction of the Reforms, with its 
paraphernalia of Ministers and Legislative Coun- 
cils, standards of administration have deteriorated 
considerably. . . . What goes on behind the screen 
cannot be, and is generally not published. The 
result is, there is a good deal of corruption and 
intrigue in the administration of the country.” 


To which may be appended a letter to the Madras 
Mail by an Indian pleader of Cuddalore, who signs 
his name in full to a damaging indictment of thirty 
local bodies the abolition of which was contem- 
plated on the ground that they were on the verge 
of bankruptcy. 


The Road to Ruin 
** Tf,’’ says Mr. D. Sundararajan, ‘‘ the country 
has to pay for the Reforms by crores of rupees and 
the result is only likely to be an increase in the 
number of powers of these bodies that drift towards 
bankruptcy, one is tempted to exclaim—better no 
Reforms at all!’ 


For one Indian who dares to put his name to 
sentiments like these, there are hundreds of 
thousands with an equal dread of the ‘‘ boon ”’ 
that is about to be forced on India by our all-wise 
rulers at home. Sir Arthur McWatters, a former 
Finance Member of the Government of India, has 
assured us that the ‘‘ Reforms ’”’ will start as a 
bankrupt concern. Imagination recoils from the 
prospect of how they will finish up in the hands 
to which responsibility is to be entrusted ! 


Is it any wonder that the saner elements in India 
—I instance the recent Thiyya conference at 
Trichur — are demanding that British officers 
should be retained in the positions they now hold, 
and that where they have been displaced they 
should be restored to their former influence and 
authority. 


INDIA DOES NOT WANT INDIANISA- 
TION! It is being forced upon her by the Home 
politicians, who are labouring under the wildest 
delusion ever cherished out of Bedlam. 

India, 22 July, 1934. 
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Planning the Universe 


By The Saturday Reviewer 


T was dinner-hour at the railway-siding. 
Under a tarpaulin supported by two rows of 
old sleepers half-a-dozen workmen were 

sitting round a brazier munching their bread and 
cheese. One of them, a young fellow with tousled 
hair and ardent eyes, was poring over a pamphlet. 

‘* That’s the stuff,” he said, looking round as if 
to challenge contradiction. 

‘“‘'What’s that you’ve got, Bert?” said a 
middle-aged man with tattooed arms and a grizzled 
moustache of the walrus type, like Old Bill’s. 

**You wouldn’t understand it,’’ said Bert 
aggressively. 

** Oh, come now,”’ said Old Bill, coaxing him. 

‘“* Well if you want to know,”’’ said Bert, “ it’s 
called ‘ For Socialism and Peace.’ ”’ 

‘* That’s a fine name,”’ said Bill. 

‘* It’s a fine pamphlet,”’ said Bert, ‘‘ the Labour 
Party’s ‘ Programme of Action’ with Arthur 
Henderson’s name on the front page.” 

‘* *Spect he wrote it,’’ said Bill. ‘‘ A bit of a 
gasbag anyway is Uncle Arthur.” 

‘* Not he,’’ said Bert scornfully, ‘‘ he hasn’t the 
education. It must have been one of those young 
swells from Ruskin College that lead the Move- 
ment. Oh, it’s fine! ” 

‘* What’s it about? ’’ said the ganger. 

“It’s the list of all the things our crowd are 
going to do,’’ said Bert, ‘‘ when they’re returned 
at the next elections.” 

** Sez you! ”’ said Bill. 

‘* Believe it or not. It’s going to be passed at 
the Annual Conference at Southport in October. 
They sent it along to me because I’m a delegate 
from our branch.” 

‘© You’re a hell of a fellow in the Movement,”’ 
said Bill. ‘‘ We’ll be seeing you in Parliament 
before long.” 

‘“‘ Stranger things have happened,’’ said Bert 
modestly. ‘‘ But listen to this bays.”” And with 
the gusto of an orator young Bert began to read : 

“The Socialist faith is as passionately opposed to 
international anarchy as it is to economic anarchy. It 


recognises that both spring from the fundamental and 

incurable anarchy of Capitalism.” 

‘** That’s a grand word, Capitalism,’’ said one 
of the circle admiringly. ‘‘ How Bert rolls it off 
his tongue! ”’ 

“It’s a fine thing,”’ said old Bill. ‘‘ I wish I 
had a bit of it. I saw the Daily Herald had a 
poster out last week, ‘ Listen to the music of 
£5,000!’ 

‘* You’ re a traitor to your class, Bill,’’ said Bert. 

‘* Oh well, get on with it,’’ said Bill. ‘‘ We all 
hate capital—I don’t think.” 

‘* Where was I? ‘ Capitalism,’ yes here we are: 

‘* The Labour Party believes that the only guarantee 
of peace lies in the development of a Co-operative 

World Commonwealth of Nations. The League of 

Nations can succeed only in proportion as it develops 

in the direction of world co-operation. World planning 

and world control in international life both tulate 
and follow from national planning and socialised con- 
trol of our national life. A foreign policy directed to 
establishing a Co-operative World Commonwealth of 


Nations is the inevitable corollary to a home policy 
which looks to the establishment of the Socialist 
State.” 

‘* Baby’s spilt a bibful,’’ said Bill, as Bert 
paused a little out of breath. 

‘“* Grand,”’ said Bert. ‘‘ It gives me a belly- 
ache,’’ said Bill. ‘* Shut up,”’ said Bert, “‘ and 
listen”’ 

“The Labour Party therefore seeks for power to 
plan a new society within the structure of the old, not 
only on a national but a world scale. It does not deny 
the difficulty of the task....” 

“Modest I call that,’ said Bill. ‘‘ Too 
modest; It’s just going to rebuild the blooming 
universes, and it does not deny the difficulty! ”’ 


What’s wrong with you, Bill,” said Bert 
severely, ‘“‘is that you’re not class conscious. 
That’s what’s wrong with you.” 

** Yes, that’s me,’’ said Bill, taking out his pipe 
and filling it, ‘‘ and what’s wrong with you Bert is 
all those long words wambling in your stomach. 
What does it all mean any way! _Let’s get to 
their programme.” 


Bert turned over the pages. ‘‘ ‘ The collective 
peace system,’ no, that’s about ‘ the international 
organisation of security.’ You wouldn’t under- 
stand that. Wait a bit, ‘To have peace we must 
build a new type of civilisation.’ No, that’s not 

** Just by the way, like,’’ interjected Bill— 
‘* build a new type of civilisation. After working 
hours! 

** Yes, here it is,’’ Bert continued, ‘‘ page 11, 
‘National reconstruction,’ No, page 12, 
* Economic Reorganisation’ : 

“Banking and credit, transport, electricity, water, 
iron and steel, coal, gas, agriculture, textiles, shipping, 
shipbuilding, engineering — in all these the time has 
come for drastic reorganisation, and for the most part 


nothing short of immediate public ownership and con- 
trol will be effective.” 


“* That’s enough to go on with,”’ said Bill. 

‘Oh no, there’s a lot more,’’ said Bert. 
“‘ They’re going to reorganise commerce on page 
13, and take over the joint stock banks and the 
Bank of England on page 14.” 

** That'll finish Capitalism,’’ said Bill. 

“ They’re going to take over the railways and 
road transport on page 15, and, yes, ‘ canals and 
inland waterways are smaller and more manage- 
able,’ so, of course, we’re going to take over them. 
Electricity and coal are going to be controlled on 
page 16, owing to ‘the ineptitude of the 
employers.’ ”’ 

** Employers are like women,”’ said Bill. “‘ If 
they’re not wicked they’re silly.”’ 

That’s said Bert. ‘‘ On page 17 there’s 
‘ unified ownership of the land,’ and marketing 
and so forth, and on page 19, they’re going to 
put an end to droughts with ‘ a sufficient supply of 
pure water to every house.’ ”’ 

** Oh, come now,” said Bill, ‘‘ that’s a bit faint- 
hearted. What do they think we’re paying them 
for? It ought to be beer.” 
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Better Warplanes Wanted 


By Oliver Stewart 


T seems curious to those who had experience of 
fighting in the air during the war of 1914, 
that all the talk there has been recently about 

air power has centred upon numerical strength. 
The slow-motion expansion of the Royal Air 
Force promised by Mr. Baldwin is measured only 
in terms of numerical first line strength. Yet 
that is not real strength. It would be possible to 
double the strength of the R.A.F. so far as the 
number of first line aeroplanes is concerned, and 
to halve its real strength as a fighting service. 


It is vitally important, therefore, that intensive 
technical development should accompany the in- 
crease in numerical strength; that we should have 
not only more aeroplanes; but better ones. It is 
my purpose in this article to outline the direction 
technical development should take and the means 
of securing it. 


Speed and Climb 

Aeroplanes are peculiar fighting machines in 
that they fight with performance more than with 
guns. It is the speed and the rate of climb of an 
aeroplane that make it formidable in combat and 
not the size and number of the guns it carries. 
Indeed, it has not been found necessary as yet to 
call upon heavier armament than the ordinary 
machine gun for the purposes of aerial fighting (I 
am not speaking of attack upon ships or ground 
targets). Speed and climb are the two things that 
the fighting pilot demands above all others. It is 
valuable to have a good field of view; to have high 
powers of manceuvre; to have a.comfortable and 
well shielded cockpit; but these things come after 
speed and climb. Nearly every pilot who took 
part in many aerial battles in the war of 1914 will 


agree that speed and climb are the primary 
requirements. 


Hitherto, Great Britain has done well in both 
these directions, and our Royal Air Force fighters 
remain to this day faster than the fighters of any 
other air force. But the strange thing is that they 
are not so fast as many foreign commercial aero- 
planes. Germany produces six-seater, cabin 
passenger machines with a top speed ten or fifteen 
miles an hour in excess of the fastest aeroplane 
of any kind at present in production for the 
squadrons of the Royal Air Force. America pro- 
duces several cabin passenger aeroplanes capable 
of a higher top speed than the fastest aeroplane of 
any kind in production for the squadrons of the 
Royal Air Force. The same may be said of two 
other foreign countries. 


It is true there are many qualifying factors. The 
operating height of these commercial machines is 
lower than that of air force machines and they may 
not be so highly endowed with powers of 
manceuvre. But an eminent French engineer who 
has recently computed performance figures for one 


of the German machines if converted to military 
uses by the addition of machine guns and oxygen 
and other military equipment, has found that its 
speed and rate of climb would be still further in- 
creased and that it would far outdistance our own 
service machines in both these respects. 


It is of the utmost importance, then, that 
drastic steps should be taken by the Air Council 
to institute a programme of intensive technical 
research with especial reference to speed and climb. 
Unfortunately, the Air Council tends to be con- 
tent with theoretical results and to neglect practical 
results. It rarely permits extended full-scale 
practical research of any kind and trusts to the 
initiative of manufacturers for progress in speed 
and climb. It is my view that this attitude on the 
part of the Air Council must cease and that con- 
structive action must be taken at once. 


The first requirement is the re-establishment of 
a high speed Flight, formed on the lines of 
previous high speed Flights. An experimental 
building programme would then be undertaken, 
which would seek to provide this Flight with aero- 
planes in which speed development was carried to 
extremes. Flying would be done with these 
machines and a fund of knowledge would be 
formed which would enable our designers to pro- 
duce standard service types of improved perform- 
ance. 


Explore the Stratosphere 

The second requirement would be the establish- 
ment of a stratosphere Flight, whose work it would 
be to investigate the possibilities of high flying 
and increased rates of climb. Much too little has 
been done in this form of development in this 
country and although a British aero engine holds 
the world’s height record, the pilot and airframe 
were both Italian. Stratosphere flying may prove 
a decisive factor in the air tactics of the future, and 
much more energy should be used to see what can 
b: done with present knowledge and what further 
knowledge is needed. 


Finally, I would remind the Air Council, in case 
it feels that everything possible is being done 
already to encourage performance development, 
that not only are foreign commercial machines 
faster than our fighting machines, but also that we 
still have no general use in this country of slotted 
wing flaps or split flaps or other speed-range 
devices and that, although we were among the first 
t» begin their development, we still have no vari- 
able pitch airscrews in ordinary service. 


The establishment of a High Speed Flight and 
a Stratosphere Flight in the Royal Air Force 
would give a notable stimulus to performance 
development and would be an important, step in 
the direction of seeing that, when our Air Force 
expands, it is equipped with machines which are 
better than any others in the world. 
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Whither Hitler ? 


By Burgess Clive 


ISTORY can furnish no exact parallel to the 

H extraordinary career of the ex-bricklayer, 

ex-house painter and ex-Lance-Corporal 

who has risen to the position of apparently undis- 

puted master of a nation of which he only became 
a full naturalised citizen two years ago. 

Perhaps Bernadotte, who rose to be King of 
Sweden and Norway from very humble beginnings 
and who at one stage in his career was also a 
corporal, comes nearest to him among the great 
ones in past history in manner, if not in extent, of 
achievement. But Bernadotte, before he became 
King, was a Marshal of France, one of Napoleon’s 
famous band of military leaders. 

. Adolf Hitler was decorated for valour in the 
War, but he has owed none of his success to mili- 
tary exploits. It is as a demagogue pure and 
simple, as a political Crusader re-awakening a 
depressed nation to a sense of its greatness that he 
has climbed to absolute power. 


To-day he and Mustapha Pasha are the only 
dictators in Europe to combine the headship of the 
State with that of the Executive. Even Mussolini 
has not gone as far as that. 


Significance of New Title 

Oliver Cromwell chose the title of Lord Pro- 
tector rather than offend the susceptibilities of his 
Ironsides. Hitler doubtless desired to retain the 
old associations of his title as Fiihrer, but it was 
obviously also with an eye on the Reichswehr that 
he let it be known that his choice of the titles of 
Fuhrer and Chancellor was due to recognition of 
the fact that 

“the greatness of the departed has lent a unique 

significance to the title of ‘ Reich President.’ It is 

rr a connected with the name of the great 
ead. 

It was a graceful announcement, well calculated 
to please the Army; and it shows that Hitler, for 
all his fanatical and emotional impulses, is not 
without the saving grace of tact. 

It was a doubly astute move, since the Fiihrer 
still survives for the Nazis, while the Army is 
gratified by the compliment paid to its dead hero. 
Hitler thus stands forth resplendent in his dual 
réle as Nazi champion and natural heir to the 
sacred Hindenburg tradition. 

The elaborate honours decreed by the Fiihrer to 
be paid to the memory of the ‘‘ Father of the 
Fatherland,’”’ the victor of Tannenberg, have 
clearly been partially at least inspired by Hitler’s 
desire to bask in the glory of the great departed. 

Hitler had learnt as Chancellor to appreciate the 
merits of the popular idol. There were times when 
he found himself deferring to Hindenburg’s 
advice, times when the presence of this heroic fig- 
ure behind him was both a comfort and a source of 
strength. And now that Hindenburg has gone, 
his shade is invoked to add lustre to Hitler’s own 
fame and to create the impression that he has 
handed on his torch of patriotic service to the new 
Reichsfiihrer. 


Hitler, with all his immense self-conhdence, 
must be painfully aware that the absence of 
Hindenburg’s restraining hand on the Army may 
introduce a new and serious complication for 
himself. Perhaps it was for that reason that the 
form of allegiance oath prescribed for the Army 
was altered from ‘‘ defence of the country and 
constitution ’’ to ‘* unconditional obedience to the 
Leader of the German Reich, and People, Adolf 
Hitler.’” However that may be, no time has been 
lost in securing the Army’s allegiance for the 
Reichsfiihrer. 

The resort to a plebiscite for confirming Hitler 
in his new position is an indication that he is fully 
alive to the necessity of founding his dictatorship 
on what he is pleased to call ‘‘ the will of the 
people.’’ The plebiscite of August 19 will doubt- 
less be ‘‘ managed ” as adroitly as that of last 
year. But Hitler could so easily have done 
without this popular sanction. That he has 
deliberately sought it must be accounted to him as 
a sign of grace. 

Whatever his original complicity in the Austrian 
business may have been, it seems that he has made 
good his escape, without apparent loss of pres- 
tige, from a very grave situation. 


His Probable Course 

So one can say with truth that he has started 
well. How will he continue? Has he either the 
character or the gifts for the successful wielding of 
absolute power in a modern State of the size of 
Germany and at a time when that State is facing 
an extremely grave economic crisis ? 

The real Hitler has perhaps not yet been wholly 
revealed to us. He may have more strength of 
character and greater sanity of judgment than the 
outside world has been inclined to credit him; he 
may have weaknesses that his own adoring follow- 
ing do not even dimly suspect. 

If one might venture a prediction about a man 
of such incalculable possibilities, it would be to say 
that the probabilities point to his moving warily, 
avoiding dangerous adventures that might pro- 
voke foreign hostility, while, under Army and 
Junker influence, dropping his pseudo-Socialism 
and concentrating more and more on the national- 
ist side of his programme. 

The leopard cannot change his spots, nor is 
Hitler in the least likely to abandon for all time his 
expansionist dreams. But in the immediate future 
his‘main preoccupations must be with Germany’s 
internal troubles. . 

His path will be beset with difficulties which his 
magnetic personality alone cannot solve. He will 
be called upon to dispay other and higher qualities 
than those which has enabled him to climb to his 
present eminence. 

And the answer to the question whether his 
régime will survive the severe task confronting it 
seems to rest not so much with his own achieve- 
ments as with Fate personified in the German 
Army. 
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Britain's Truest Patriot 


By R. J. Minney 


LTHOUGH it may seem startling and exag- 
gerated, upon examination it will be found 
to be true that if there had been no India 

there would have been no Earl of Chatham. 

His grandfather, Thomas Pitt, was a merchant 
adventurer. He defied the monopoly of the East 
India Company, became an interloper, assailed 
their profits, evaded their vigilance, and returned 
home with a vast fortune of which one solitary 
diamond he sold to the Duc d’Orleans, the Regent 
of France, for £100,000. 

He bought up a collection of rotten boroughs, 
and himself sat in Parliament for one of them; 
and in time the grandson William, who as a 
younger line of the family had been put into the 
army, was given one of these surplus boroughs, 
and found himself in the House of Commons for 
Old Sarum. Asa poor man he would never have 
got so far; for those were corrupt political days 
when all influence was patronised or bought, and 
it must be recorded to the credit of young William 
that with his very first office—Paymaster-General 
of the Forces—an office that had proved so lucrative 
to all his predecessors including his great rival 
Fox who elevated himself upon the crest of it into 
the peerage of Holland, William Pitt resolutely 
refused to put one penny-piece of these public 
funds into his own pocket, although there were 
abundant sneers that he should scorn such custo- 
mary though illicit gains. 

His Country First 


Pitt, contemptuously referred to at the outset 
as a “* Boy Patriot,’’ was able through the suc- 
ceeding years to earn his right to that glorious title. 
He was the truest patriot this country has ever 
known. Not even his bitterest enemies (and he 
had many) could say that he was prompted in any 
of his actions by self instead of by country—and of 
how many can that be said? He placed country 
even above King, then a German Monarch. 

For years he proved himself the sternest oppo- 
nent of the Royal minions, proclaiming at last in 
the hour of crisis in words that have become mem- 
orable, and happened to prove only too true, ‘‘ My 
Lord, I am sure that I can save this country, and 
that nobody else can.”’ 

His opportunity came in the year 1757. His 
policy was vigorous. He said: ‘‘ I want to call 
England out of that enervated state in which 
twenty thousand men from France can shake her.”’ 
He succeeded admirably. The soldiers said: ‘‘ No 
man ever entered Mr. Pitt’s closet who did not 
feel much braver when he came out than when he 
went in.’’ He roused the nation—and the result ? 
The nation reaped an abundant harvest. Through- 
out his four years of office British arms were 
crowned with brilliant victories on land and by sea, 
and he laid down the foundations of our vast and 
wonderful Empire. 

As a War Minister his greatness stands unriv- 
alled. His mind was as fertile in resource as his 


courage was indomitable and his energy irresist- 
ible. He chose men as commanders for his 
expeditions on his own appreciation of their merits, 
apart altogether from considerations as to the 
ranks they held; and the event almost invariably 
proved that his intuitions were correct. 

Frederick The Great exclaimed in admiration : 
‘‘ England has been a long time in labour, but 
at last she has brought forth a man.” 

We got Canada then; we got India, for it was his 
encouragement, his ready and generous tributes, 
his praise of the ‘‘ heaven-born General,’’ that 
spurred Clive on from triumph to triumph. The 
bitter critic of the early days made abundantly good 
when he got his chance. 

But in the end, as always happens, he was 
driven out. His chance never came again until 
he was too ill to take it; or to make use of it 
after he had taken it; which was a grave loss 
to the fortunes of this country. But ill or well 
he dominated the era. However much his rivals 
hated him they all stood up when he entered, 
whether it was in Parliament or only the Assembly 
Rooms in Bath. 


His Last Act 

His tragedy was that he lived to see a great part 
of his noble work undone. One of the most vivid 
scenes in all history is that last desperate speech 
which he made with such difficulty and in such 
distress in the House of Lords. He actually rose 
from his death bed, and assisted by his son, the 
younger William, at one arm, and by Lord Mahon 
at the other, he hobbled into the astonished 
Chamber and gasped out an impassioned plea 
against the proposal to surrender America. 


‘His Majesty,’’ he said, ‘‘ succeeded to an 
Empire as great in extent as its reputation was 
unsullied. Seventeen years ago this people was 
the terror of the world.’ Then he fell back in a 
swoon and was carried home to die. 


Even Horace Walpole, who had no great love 
for Chatham, felt himself forced in the end to pay 
a tribute to his memory. ‘‘ I knew his faults and 
his defects ; yet under him we attained not only our 
highest elevation, but the most solid authority in 
Europe. When the names of Marlborough and 
Chatham are still pronounced with awe in France, 
our little cavils make a puny sound. Nations that 
are beaten cannot be mistaken.”’ 


Like our great Queen Elizabeth, Chatham left 
England richer than he had found it. _ He sacri- 
ficed himself, his energies, and his health for her 
and died a poor man—and a disappointed one, but 
only because of the great tragedy he was witnessing 
across the Atlantic ; he died in despair. 


How much more would he have despaired, sup- 
porting as he did Clive’s reiterated plea that India 
should be taken over from the Company by the 
Crown, had he lived to witness to-day the second 
gteat surrender of his glorious acquisitions. 
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Supplement to the SATURDAY REVIEW 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM 


First of England's great Imperial statesmen, he consolidated our position 
throughout the world, was the leading critic of the policy which lost us America, 
and strongly supported Clive’s policy in India. His son was William Pitt. 
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Autocrats of “The Squadron” 
World’s Most Exclusive Yacht Club 


By Horace Wyndham 


URING August of each year, social life at 
Cowes revolves round the Royal Yacht 
Squadron. This is probably the most ex- 

clusive club in the world; and candidates for 
membership, who would walk up to a machine-gun 
unabashed (in fact, many of them did so during 
the war), have often felt that to get past the ballot- 
box of ‘‘ The Squadron ”’ is beyond their accom- 
plishment. The test, indeed, is so rigid that a 
single black-ball in a quorum of seven is held to 
be one too many. 

Where the matter of election is concerned, the 
Committee are a law unto themselves, and are quite 
uninfluenced by name of position. Indeed, it is 
on record that a newspaper in reporting a meeting 
held for the purpose, once declared (and perhaps 
not very far from the truth), that “ the annual 
black-balling of candidates for the R.Y.S. took 
place last Monday.” 

There are several reasons for the rejection of a 
candidate, beyond a dog-in-the-manger attitude. 
** If I see a fellow often,’’ a committee-man is said 
to have admitted, “‘ I don’t want to see him again. 


And if I’ve never seen him, I don’t know anything" 


about him. The result is, when his name comes 
up, I put in a black ball on principle.’’ One other- 
wise eligible candidate heard from his proposer 
that he was turned down because he took a month 
to navigate his yacht from the Thames to Cowes. 
The Earl of Cardigan and the Marquis of Hastings 
were also “ pilled.’”” However, the former was 
duly elected at a subsequent meeting. 


A Royal Command 


Autocratic as the committee have always been, 
there have been times when they have had to 
ignore the black ball as a weapon to use as they 
chose. Thus, in 1817, a curtly worded despatch 
was received from Carlton House: ‘‘ The Prince 
Regent desires to be a member of the Yacht Club. 
You are to consider this an official notification of 
his Royal Highness’s desire.”’ 

The Dukes of Clarence and Gloucester also 
followed their brother’s example; and in 1820 a 
fresh fillip was given to the club by according it 
the prefix ‘* Royal.” 

A more momentous change, however, was 
reserved for the year 1833, when the committee 
were gratified by a letter from the private secretary 
to King William IV: 

** As a mark of His Majesty’s gracious approval 
of an institution of such national utility, it is his 
gracious wish and pleasure that it shall henceforth 
be known and styled the ‘ Royal Yacht Squadron,’ 
of which His Majesty is graciously pleased to con- 
sider himself the head.”’ 

Ever since then, the patronage of the Crown has 
been continued. William IV (known to syco- 
phants as ‘‘ Our Sailor King,’’ and to non- 


sycophants as “‘ Silly Billy ’’), presented a Cup 
worth a hundred guineas to be competed for each 
year; Queen Victoria became a ‘‘ Patroness; ”’ 
the Prince Consort added a £50 Cup; King 
Edward VII, as Prince of Wales, accepted the 
position of Commodore in 1882; and King George 
V has long carried on the traditional connection of 
Royalty with yachting. 

While ‘‘ black-balling ’’ is neither so ferocious 
nor so arbitrary as used to be the case, a certain 
amount is still in force. Hence, to secure election 
is looked upon as a distinct honour. Apart, too, 
from the social prestige it accords—for it is one of 
the few clubs that is not unlocked by a golden key 
—membership of ‘* the Squadron ”’ (as the R.Y.S. 
is always termed by the initiated), confers valued 
privileges. One of these is permission to fly the 
White Ensign; and another is to be made free of 
customs dues in foreign ports. 


Special Uniform 

The Royal Yacht Squadron was really founded 
in London, and started life as the ‘‘ Yacht Club.”’ 
As this was in 1815, it has now reached a respect- 
able antiquity. The first body of members 
numbered forty (among whom were twelve peers, 
five baronets, and a clergyman), and their pre- 
liminary meeting was held with Lord Grantham 
in the chair. The qualification for joining was 
merely the ownership of a vessel not under 10 tons, 
and ability to pay an entrance-fee of £2 2s. This 
has now risen to £100, with a stiff annual sub- 
scription added. 

The original ensign was white, showing the 
Union Jack in the upper corner, and the club 
burgee was plain white. In 1821, the colour- 
scheme was altered to a red ensign and a red 
burgee, but white was re-adopted a few years later. 
A special uniform, consisting of a blue coat and 
collar, duck trousers, and gold-laced cap, was also 
worn by the members. 

That the club practised hospitality is clear from 
an entry in an old minute-book. This is a letter 
from the captain of a man-of-war, who wrote to 
the committee, declaring that ‘‘ the very great 
attention paid to the officers of the Royal Navy by 
Lord Yarborough and the members of the Yacht 
Club upon all occasions induces me to take the 
liberty of sending for their acceptance a very fine 
turtle.” As a result of this gift, turtle soup 
—- on the menu at the next dinner. 

ome of the early rules make curious reading. 
Thus, for many years, smoking was strictly for- 
bidden in any part of the club premises. In 1816, 
with Lord Anglesey in the chair, the committee 
passed another resolution : 

** Although many members of the Club are not 
personally acquainted, it is hoped that no intro- 
duction will be deemed necessary in any case where 
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assistance or accommodation by boats or otherwise 
may be required; but that any communication by 
signal may always be received with that cordiality 
which it was the first object of the Club to 


establish, though the parties be personally 
unacquainted.” 

Such a_ conservative spirit governed the 
** Squadron ”’ in the ‘‘ good old days,”’ that they 


once passed a resolution to expel any member 
‘* who applied a steam-engine to his yacht.’”’ The 
resolution was declared necessary on the grounds 
that ‘‘ the material object of this Club is to pro- 
mote seamanship, to which the application of 
steam-engines is inimical.’’ Wooden walls and 
the Nelson touch ! 
Sailors Don’t Care 

In the early years of the ‘* Squadron,”’ strict 
naval discipline was adopted on some of the yachts 
belonging to members. Thus, a hundred years 
ago, when Lord Yarborough was Commodore, it 
is actually chronicled that ‘‘ the fifty-four gallant 
tars employed by him on his Falcon warmly 
approved receiving a sound flogging with the cat- 
o’-nine-tails when merited, and the rope’s-end and 
stoppage of grog for less serious misconduct.” 
The bull-dog breed! 


Not to be outdone, another member, the Duke 
of Buckingham, carried a detachment of marines, 
with a chaplain, presumably to pray for victory, 
or, alternatively, to offer consolation in defeat. 
Nothing left tochance. Provision for everything. 


During its first years, the club house of the 
‘* Squadron ”’ was in London, and afterwards in 
an hotel at Cowes. Since the late ’fifties it has 
been established in its present quarters at Cowes 
Castle. This is a picturesque, ivy-clad building, 
with pleasant grounds, and rooms full of old 
furniture and historic portraits. It also has a big 
dining-room (in which crab omelettes are a stand- 
ing dish), and a fine library of yachting literature. 
Among the other amenities is a large, glass-fronted 
enclosure, where the members can sit and watch 
the races in comfort. 


On the lawns, too, will always be found, among 
the members and their guests, a miscellaneous 
throng of sovereigns and princes and princesses, 
and dukes and duchesses, with ambassadors and 
diplomats, and a host of men and women distin- 
guished in the worlds of politics, finance, and 
sport, and society.’”’ <A really representative 
gathering. 


The Business Side. of Racing 


By David Learmonth 


Y reference to Produce Races last week 
brought me an inquiry regarding the con- 
ditions of various events; from which it 

occurred to me that few laymen realise the amount 
of clerical work which has to be done in a large 
stable, which is, in turn, small compared with the 
vast amount of tabulating and accounting which 
goes on at the offices of Messrs. Weatherby’s in 
Cavendish Square. 

Many races close one, two, or more years before 
they are run. Thus, in the case of produce races, 
the unborn foal of a mare is entered before it is 
actually dropped. Candidates for classic races are 
entered as yearlings. All these races have a series 
of what are termed minor-forfeits. Thus it may 
cost, say, five sovereigns to make an entry. _ If, 
after a certain time, the animal is not considered 
likely to prove sufficiently good, forfeit may be 
declared before a given date, which puts an end to 
any further liability. If left in, a further sum, say 
another ten sovereigns, will become due; if still 
left in after the next date for declaring forfeit a 
further sum of thirty-five pounds might become 
owing, making fifty in all; while, if still left in, 
the full fee for runners’ of, say, a hundred 
sovereigns would have to be paid. 

It will be seen that unless a trainer is to waste a 
lot of his patrons’ money he must keep track of all 
these dates for declaring forfeit, no light task in 
a large stable of high class animals. In addition, 
of course, he has constantly to make new entries. 

The majority of races are not so complicated as 
the specimen one I have outlined, although many 
of the big handicaps close nine months or so before 


they are run and involve a couple of minor forfeits. 
Unimportant handicaps, however, close about a 
month before they are run and some small weight 
for age races such as selling races only a fortnight 
before they are decided. But these latter events 
are not largely patronised by the fashionable 
stables. 


-fo deal with all these entries and forfeits as 
well as his own complicated accounts, a trainer in 
a large way must have a highly competent 
secretary and a fool-proof system. The secretary 
must have already tabulated the forfeits incurred 
by each horse and the date on which they fall due, 
so as to remind and take instructions from the 
trainer, and he must also keep up-to-date a record 
of the winnings of each animal. 


Trainers’ Duties 

This is necessary in order that horses shall not 
be entered in races for which they are not qualified 
to run, such as maiden races or events limited to 
animals which have not won a stake to the value 
of a stated sum of money. It is also necessary for 
calculating penalties, as the responsibility for 
carrying correct weight is upon the trainer and not 
upon the secretaries to the Jockey Club, although 
Messrs. Weatherby frequently do discover and 
point out mistakes. 

For their part, Messrs. Weatherby do all they 
can to simplify the making of entries. These all 
close at ten o’clock on Tuesday nights and are 
published in the Racing Calendar on the Thurs- 
day. Weatherbys post weekly to every trainer— 
and to every owner who wants one—a printed 
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form, usually a booklet of several pages, on which 
is printed the conditions of every race closing that 
week with space below for making entries. All 
races for which a minor forfeit has to be declared 
that week are also printed on the form. Entries 
need not be made on this form, although in 
practice they usually are, as it is so very helpful. 
They can, if a decision has been delayed until the 
last moment, be made by telegram; but, in this 
case, they must be confirmed in writing before they 
are valid. 

But the trainer has to study the Racing 
Calendar carefully and do much thinking before 
he makes entries, particularly if he has moderate 
horses. The Racing Calendar, which is pub- 
lished weekly by Weatherby’s and issued to sub- 
scribers, publishes advance conditions of all races 
to close shortly, weights allotted in handicaps, 
entries, rules and decisions of the Jockey Club and 
National Hunt Committee, as well as a mass of 
other details to do with the administration of 
racing. The trainer, after studying the Calendar, 
has to make up his mind which events will best 
suit certain horses. He knows by experience the 
characteristics of various courses and that certain 
races usually attract a lower class of horse than 
others of the same value. This science of making 
suitable entries is called “‘ placing ’’ a horse and is 


one of the greatest attributes of a clever trainer. 

Meanwhile, at Weatherby’s, apart from the 
work of tabulating and publishing all entries and 
declarations of forfeit, a miniature banking busi- 
ness is also carried on. 


No horse may run unless its entry fee is paid in 
full and the jockey’s fee of three guineas paid in 
advance. For the sake of simplicity, most owners 
keep a deposit account at Weatherby’s, which may 
be opened with a minimum of fifty pounds. To 
this is added the value of stakes won, which, of 
course, may be withdrawn at any time ; and out of it 
are paid jockeys’ fees and all other liabilities, such 
as registration fees, entrance fees, and the extra 
two guineas due to a jockey for winning a race. 


The registration fees include registrations of 
colours, of horses, of partnerships in horses, of 
contingencies, and of special agreements with 
jockeys, also of authorities from owners to their 
trainers or managers to make entries and act 
generally on their behalf. 


It will be seen from this that the Jockey Club 
will not tolerate any secret agreements. There are 
obvious reasons for this, one being that if such 
agreements were permitted a person who had been 
warned off could still run horses in someone else’s 
name. 


A Day for Curlew 


By Fish-Hawk 


T was a warm, windless September morning 
when M and I caught the early train to visit 
a nearby Firth for a day’s curlew shooting. 
We had a three-mile tramp from the station to the 
shore, and finally reached our destination about 10 
o’clock, very warm and thirsty. Wild fowling is 
popularly supposed to be the hardest kind of shoot- 
ing, at least in Great Britain, and for once popular 
opinion is right. For the average weather condi- 
tiens required to ensure good fowling with a shoul- 
der gun, are such that only lunatics (or fowlers) 
would go out in them. 


But on the day in question, it was fowling de 
luxe, for the sun poured down from a cloudless sky, 
and only the gentlest of breezes stirred the bents. 
My station was at the burn mouth, while M was 
about a mile away to my right. The tide being 
low, we hoped that as it advanced it would force the 
curlew to come within range, when between us we 
might enjoy some sport. 

I hastily constructed a small hide of seaweed and 
bents and then settled down to wait Lady Luck to 
play her part. 


Quite suddenly every bird in the Firth was on the 
wing, and the sky was dotted with flocks of the dif- 
ferent species, curlew in thousands, peewits, golden 
plover, oyster-catchers, gulls, and hosts of small 
fry such as dunlin and ringed plover. At first I 
could discover no reason for this sudden movement, 
but at last I picked out the disturber of the peace. 
High above the water, and sublimely indifferent 
to the stir she caused, came a Peregrine falcon. On 
she came, passing straight over my hide, and look- 


ing down at me, as I raised my hat and cried her 
** good-hunting.”’ 

In a few minutes not a bird remained on the 
shore, and I began to fear our visit had been 
spoiled, little realising how good the fates had 
been. All the curlew had moved from the tide 
line to some fields on a hill behind me—so that 
their direct line of return to their feeding ground 
was now over the point on which I lay hid. 

The first bunch, coming as they did from behind 
me were over and gone before I realised what was 
happening, but after them came many others, and 
having reversed my position, I was soon enjoying 
some of the finest shooting I have ever had. The 
birds were coming down hill, helped by the wind, 
twisting and turning like snipe they came in like 
spent bullets, and afforded wonderfully sporting 
shots. 

The fun lasted for about half an hour ceasing as 
suddenly as it began, but leaving me with fifteen 
curlew to show for my burnt powder. Poor old M 
was unfortunately right out of the show and 
never had a shot. 

After this we moved our ground and waited for 
a return flight, but we only succeeded in adding 
three more curlew, while a golden plover and a 
wood pigeon completed the day’s bag. 

Many big shots have been made at curlew by 
punt gunners, but I have never known of any big 
bags made with a shoulder gun, so that seventeen 
curlew to one’s own gun, in what after all was less 
than an hour’s actual shooting is a happy memory 
to treasure for those years when the gun will, per- 
haps, have to remain in its case. 
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A Strange “ Fertiliser ”’ 


HE cover of his collection of essays (‘‘ At the 
Sign of the Thistle’? Stanley Nott, 5s.), 
takes care to inform us that Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie has described Mr. Hugh Macdiarmid 
as ‘‘the most powerful intellectually and 
emotionally fertilising force Scotland has known 
since the death of Burns.”’ 

This is going it some, and we confess that until 
we had ploughed our way through two hundred 
pretentious pages we could find no reason what- 
ever for Mr. Mackenzie’s enthusiasm. 

Then, in an essay on the Scottish Nationalist 
Movement, we found the key to the mystery. 

‘““The Record is right when it says, despite any 

official denials, prominent members of the National 
Party, among them officials and candidates, have 
spoken of Scots Republicianism, Separate Navies and 
Armies, Scots Communism, Separate Tariff Walls, 
Complete Separation from England, Complete Over- 
turning of the Union, Compulsory Gaelic, Inner Secret 
Societies for Direct Action, Enmity to England, and 
the Inevitability of Bloodshed. I have advocated all 
ten of these—at National Party Conferences, public 
meetings under the Party’s auspices, and elsewhere; 
and will continue to do so with all the power I can 
command and in all sorts of public speech, private 
intrigue, journalism, poetry, etc., open tome... .” 

Such is the utterance of ‘‘ the most powerful 
intellectually and emotionally fertilising force 
Scotland has known since the death of Burns.” 
The utterance, it is pertinent to add, of a co- 
founder with Mr. Mackenzie of the movement. 
Co-founders, until they fall out, have a habit of 
lauding each other, a fact which makes it more 
than ordinarily plain what all this ballyhoo was 
about. 

A Farcical Plan 


So far as our personal estimate of Mr. 
Macdiarmid’s intellectual power is concerned, we 
beg to differ from the Rector of Glasgow 
University. It is obvious to any thinking person 
that Scotland can no more do without England, 
than England can do without Scotland. 


But Mr. Macdiarmid is not a thinking person, 
as his ‘‘ Plan for the Unemployed ”’ shows. This, 
if such can be called a plan, is that they should 
continue to draw the dole—a somewhat larger one, 
needless to say—and should then turn philan- 
thropists, labouring long hours without payment 
on public works and on improving the estates free, 
gratis, and for nothing of the hated Landed 
Gentry. 


Somehow we do not fancy that the unemployed 
would be emotionally fertilised by such a scheme, 
except in a manner that might have very painful 
results for Mr. Macdiarmid. 


We notice, however, that in spite of his hatred 
of all things English, Mr. Macdiarmid publishes 
his books in London. D.L.L. 


The ‘“‘ Building Societies’ Year Book, 1934” 
(Reed & Co., 7s. 6d.), is a compendium of essen- 
tial information relating to building societies. 
Besides being the standard work of reference on 
building societies, it is the official handbook of the 
National Association of Building Societies. 


Pacifists Refuted 


UCH books as ‘ Bengal Lancer’’ and 

‘** Golden Horn ”’ were a delight and an enter- 

tainment as well as a glorious literary achievement; 

but in ‘‘ Dogs of War” (Peter Davies, 6s.), Mr. 

Yeats-Brown is out neither to delight nor to 
entertain. 

The subject is too grim; and the last war too 
big and near for the lighter side of life to relieve, 
even in flashes, the black and molten mass of 
thought about death and fighting which it has 
left behind. 

This new book is a refutation of pacifism—that 
kind of pacifism which distinguished the Oxford 
Union vote last year, and which was vindicated 
by Mr. Beverley Nichols in ‘‘ Cry Havoc.’’ In 
fact, the best justification of his cause occurs when 
he says to Mr. Nichols: 

“Those wise people in the United States of fifteen 
years ago who predicted that prohibition was not en- 
forceable, and would not cure the evils of the saloon, 
were accused of being supporters of the Demon Booze. 
Similarly, when I repeat the old truth that peace can- 
not be imposed upon man or races suffering from a 
sense of injustice, I am told that I am a sabre-rattling 
militarist. If the rattle should awake a desire to con- 
sider more closely the meaning of words and labels, 
well and good; otherwise if we try to deal with Mars 
in the way that Americans dealt with John Barleycorn, 
we shall get similar results.” 

I say this is ‘‘ the best justification of his 
cause ’’’; but the whole book bristles with good 
things, for Mr. Yeats-Brown is not a swashbuck- 
ler. He is a “ pacifist’’ in the sense in which 
most wise men were pacifists before that term 
became worn down and lost its true meaning. 


The Folly of Internationalism 

Mr. Yeats-Brown desires a lasting peace as 
much as anyone; but he realises that ‘‘ War is 
inevitable until Human Nature undergoes a drastic 
change, that a pretence of internationalism is no 
lasting remedy, and that we shall not attain peace 
by being unprepared for War.” 

His general attitude is best summarised near the 
close of the book, where he says: 

‘* Some patriotisms embrace only one people, others 
an Empire. But no patriotism should attempt to embrace 
the whole world : that is altogether to cloudy a concept. 
There is a point at which size destroys itself. World- 
government would be that point. For us, the British 
Empire is task enough within living sight. As to the 
test of the world, we must try to keep clear of quarrels. 
Let the nations arrange their frontiers as they will— 
and can! ... I believe in the League of Nations as a 
modifying and restraining influence. It should be 
organized as a conciliating centre in the midst of a 
frankly belligerent world.” 

It is rather amusing to reflect that here, as 
elsewhere in the book, Mr. Yeats-Brown and 
Mr. Beverley Nichols are in substantial agree- 
ment. ‘* Cry Havoc ’’ was forced to recognise 
the possibility of war under the best organised 
conditions—while I believe not even Mr. Bernard 
Shaw nor Mr. C. E. M. Joad conceive a state of 
affairs where war would be impossible. 

So long as that stage remains, Mr. Yeats- 


Brown’s book will possess a real message—logical 
and idealistic. 


A. S. 
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Soviet Methods and Plots in Asia 


OR a young explorer of twenty-one to travel 
with his camera in parts of the Russian 
hinterland where no non-Russian has been admitted 
since the Revolution is surely a sufficiently interest- 
ing achievement in itself. 
But when that explorer also happens to possess 
a knowledge of Russian that has enabled him to 
converse fairly freely with the peoples with whom 
he has come into contact and, further, is gifted with 
acute powers -of observation and no little literary 
ability, the story he has to tell of his experiences 
naturally commands his reader’s close attention. 
Mr. Bosworth Goldman is the young explorer 
referred to, and his book just published is called 
‘* Red Road through Asia ’’ (Methuen, 12s. 6d., 
with 31 photographic reproductions and a map). 
His journey began with a sea voyage from North 
Shields through the Arctic Ocean, Kara and White 
Seas to the mouth of the Yenisei. He then pro- 
ceeded down that river to the Siberian and Turk- 
Sib Railways, via Tashkent, Bokhara, Merv, 
Ashkabad and the Caspian, made his way to Tiflis 
and Batum and finally crossed the Black Sea to 
Constantineple. 
Encouraging Chinese Revolts 
A third of the area occupied by the Soviet Union 
lies within the Arctic Circle, and this third, Mr. 
Goldman points out, is practically incapable of 


development. Hence an outlet for the expanding ’* 


Russian population is being looked for both in 
Turkestan and Sinkiang. 

Mr. Goldman at Novo-sibirsk was told by some 
wounded soldiers that they had been fighting in 
the southern Altai ‘‘ in co-operation with some 
Chinese against anti-social elements disturbing the 
advance of the  class-waffare banner into 
Sinkiang.’’ Subsequent conversation with a 
Russian journalist disclosed to him what had been 
going on. The Soviet Government, he was told, 

encourage minor rebellions against the Chinese 
Governors and then suppress them very leniently with 
their own troops at the expense of the Chinese. My 
friend explained that it was of paramount importance 
to the successful expansion of Soviet rule in Sinkiang 
that the Chinese Governors be made to “‘ lose face ”; 
then the authority of the Peasants’ Committees spring- 
ing up under the influence of the propaganda “ cells ” 
sent over with the soldiers would be felt. 

In Central Asia Mr. Goldman discovered that the 
Soviet had gone even further towards creating a 
top-heavy bureaucracy than in Russia itself. ‘‘ The 
Ogpu network could be glimpsed everywhere.”’ 
In Tashkent ‘‘ there was nothing left of the impene- 
trability and repose of the East,’’ pictures of Lenin 
adorning the old walls and loud-speakers bawling 
proletarian slogans in the tea-shops. But while 
Tashkent is passively losing all sense of its past 
and Samarkand appears indifferent both to what 
it has lost and to its present poverty, Bokhara 
** is sullenly resentful of the new order. The people 
resist the Russians and their dominion, and religion 
is still a living force to them.” 

Mr. Goldman had far more freedom to move 
about and inspect than have ordinary visitors to 
Russia, with their tour programmes carefully 


mapped out for them and an official guide always 
present to direct their course; but, like them, he 
seems to have been confronted with proletarian 
propaganda everywhere. 
Students, young communists and the “‘ experts ”’ 
with which the Soviet abounds would pour forth 
their propaganda upon him, and a teacher told 
him that “‘ the only way to be certain of retaining 
a post in a school was to mention Marx or Lenin 
in at least every other sentence.”’ 
However, with his knowledge of Russian, he 
could find means of evading the propagandists 
and he soon discovered that 
“the more intelligent citizens of the Soviet Union 
genuinely enjoy any contact with the foreigners, and 
preferably non-Communists; they are taught so little 
of the other side that even arguments for the con-’ 
tinuance of capitalism are a relief from the eternal 
propaganda.” 
Of course, when an Ogpu official was in the 
offing the conversation naturally tended to be very 
guarded, but Mr. Goldman, though he could not 
wholly escape the attentions of this all-powerful 
branch of the Soviet administration at certain points 
of his journey, still managed elsewhere to elude 
their watchfulness and satisfy his thirst for know- 
ledge regarding the actual working of the Soviet 
system. 


The Miserable Lot of the Peasant 


Mr. Goldman leaves us in no doubt as to the 
relief he felt in passing out of reach of Soviet 
influence. 

“Tt was,”’ he writes of his arrival in Constantinople, 

‘“‘ intoxicating to be back in a country where beauty 

and culture received the attention they deserved.” .. . 

In his last chapter he sums up what he has 
learnt about the Soviet system. He dwells on ‘‘ the 
virtual state of seige in which the majority of the 
Russian people live.’”” Any valuable property from 
raw materials to jewellery and plate are taken 
from them. ‘‘ The peasants are driven mercilessly 
and in European Russia live in a condition of 
stolid misery.’’ They are too insensitive to 
terrorise; therefore the Government has decided 
to apply the one primitive force which they can 
understand—hunger. They have no leaders and 
lack the desire to achieve anything for themselves; 
some even appear to think that salvation for them 
lies along the road the Soviet is treading. 

The mania for export gives opportunity for a 
considerable amount of pilfering of luxuries by 
members of the Government. But evils of this 
kind Mr. Goldman anticipates may tend to dis- 
appear when the younger and more fanatical 
communists begin to make their influence felt. 
Then one may even witness some slight ameliora- 
tion in the condition of the unfortunate peasants. 

But even if this does happen there will be 

“a corresponding stagnation of mental development 

and culture. Everyone will know what they will eat, 

see in a theatre, and work at for the whole of their 
lives; only death will uot be confidently foreseen.” 

In effect, the full attainment of the Proletarian 
Paradise means nothing more than a living death 
for all partaking of it. C.R. 
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LATEST FICTION 


‘6 AN imaginary village, complete with imaginary 

inhabitants’ is the description given by Mr. 
Francis Brett Young of his latest novel ‘‘ This Little 
World ” (Heinemann, 7/6). But it is something very 
much more. No one understands the country better than 
Mr. Brett Young and in portraying for us this little 
Worcestershire village and its inhabitants he is giving 
us what all his readers must feel is a genuine rustic 
atmosphere in which he himself delights as much as any 
of the living, sentient beings his fancy has created. It 
is the story of a struggle between old tradition and the 
nouveau riche with the village as the stake. A fine book, 
written with all the distinction of style that won for 
‘‘ Brother Jonathan ” such well-deserved popularity. 


From Three Generations to Three Days 


In her first novel ‘‘ Without My Cloak,’”? which won 
the Hawthornden Prize for 1982, Miss Kate O’Brien cov- 
ered the story of three generations while concerning her- 
self mainly with the head of the Considine family ; in her 
new novel ‘‘ The Ante-Room ’’ (Heinemann, 7/6) she 
treats of the same scene and a branch of the same family, 
but allows herself the time limit of only three days—the 
family awaiting, as it were, in the ante-room, for the 
death of the heroine’s mother. Despite this restriction 
in time Miss O’Brien manages to pack into her new story 
some very acute characterisation and a wealth of emotion 
and incident that make it absorbingly interesting. 


Piquant Short Stories 


Messrs. Faber and Faber, encouraged by the success of 
their ventures in getting well-known authors to pick out 
what they consider to be their best adventure story, their 
best detective story, their funniest story or even their 
best story, have now produced yet another collection 
under the title ‘‘My Naughtiest Story.” (7/6). The 
authors who contribute to this new collection include 
Michael Arlen, Louis Golding, Anthony Armstrong, 
William Gerhardi, Marguerite Steen and Ethel Mannin. 
If none of the stories can be accounted excessively 
“naughty,” according to latter-day standards, most of 
them are delightful to read. 


Study of a Lonely Life 


Mr. Maurice Baring is. a consummate artist and the 
very simplicity of his tale of ‘‘ The Lonely Lady of 
Dulwich ’”? (Heinemann, 5/-) serves to conceal the real 
art with which it is unfolded. There is little plot; a 
beautiful woman, unappreciated by her banker husband, 
sets out to fill her empty life by drifting into attach- 
ments first fora French anthor then for an American 
journalist. Neither attachment comes to anything, but 
the end is separation from her husband and a new home 
in Dulwich village where she ends her days, at the age 
of seventy. Though the tale is supposed to be told sec- 
ond-hand, at the end of it we seem to know all about this 
lonely lady and the hidden springs of her character. 


Love Dream Shattered 


Snowbound in a cottage, with two men who love her 
and one of whom she loves, the young married heroine 
of ‘‘ Snowstorm ” by Kate Mary Bruce (Hutchinsons, 
7/6) is reminded of a crystal paper weight that as a child 
she used to delight in shaking to watch the snow fall on 
the tiny little woman holding a red umbrella and 
imprisoned therein. To her- fancy she and these two 
men are now imprisoned in a crystal world of their own. 
But another woman, formerly beloved by her lover, sud- 
denly intervenes and the crystal ball is shattered. The 
heroine’s dream is over and she returns to her husband, 
a wiser if sadder woman. Out of this slight plot Miss 
Bruce succeeds in making quite a good story. 


Historical Novel 


“The Young Men Dream” by Hilda Mary McGill 
(John Heritage, 7/6) takes us back to the days of 
Edwards III’s youth. It is a tale of romance and excit- 


ing adventure with the outwitting of villains of course, 
included. The historical background is skilfully filled 
in, though after the modern fashion there is no attempt 
to resurrect the language of the past. The characters 
are well drawn, especially those of the young Edward 
and his wife Philippa of Hainault. 


Detective and Other 
Mysteries 
By Richard Keverne 


TTHINGS were, I felt, a little too easy for Inspector 
Treadgold in Anthony Weymouth’s “ Frozen 
Death ” (Arthur Barker, 7/6). The inspector burst in 
on various important people demanding information, 
and he always got it. Bank managers, lawyers and 
doctors all seemed willing to give confidential informa- 
tion about their clients without demur. High Govern- 
ment officials were equally obliging, and when the ener- 
getic little inspector hid in order to overhear 
conversations, it always happened that his quarry said 
just what the detective wanted to hear as they passed by. 
Still, ‘‘ Frozen Death ” is quite a readable story of an 
elderly Peer found dead in the snow in his own, park, 
and of the deductions which lead Inspector Treadgold to 
discover the circumstances of the case and the criminal. 


Murder by Chocolate 
In ‘‘ Strange Witness,” by Beryl Symons (Jenkins, 


. 7/6), two nice girls made ‘‘ Aladdin ’’ chocolates for a 


livelihood. A rich friend of one of the nice girls dies, 
in curious circumstances, after eating ‘‘ Aladdin’s,” 
and one of the nice girls inherits much money as a 
result. But the police find poisoned ‘‘ Aladdins,” and 
then the trouble begins for the nice girl. 


What else the police found out, and what happened 
to the nice girl, ‘‘ Strange Witness ” will tell you in 
two or three hours if you want a little mild amusement 
on a hot holiday afternoon. 


Cornish Crime 


“ Murder on the Cliff,’? by Clive Ryland (Grayson 
& Grayson, 7/6), starts off with two murders and ends 
with a third—all committed by the same unknown 
person. 

The murdered men lived in a little Cornish village. 
There is a neat sketch to show the position of the houses 
of these men and their neighbours. Each member of 
this small community is paraded for the reader’s in- 
spection. Each has something, more or less, to make 
him—or her—suspect. 

With the assistance of the ‘‘ Yard ” men, Mr. Ryland 
follows up every possible clue, and at last the mur- 
derer is unmasked, to the astonishment of one reader at 
least. I hate to think that-a man—or woman—who 
could kill three men without apparently turning a hair 
could appear so innocent. It is disturbing. 

Marcelle Irvine the ex-actress, whose secretary dis- 
covers the first body, is an pnconventional and sympa- 
oa character despite the strange American speech she 
affects. 


This is a well-told tale, and holds the interest from 
start to finish. ° 


Tortures and Kidnappings 


A terrible fellow is Dr. Adolphe Aiguille—the 
‘Needle ’’—of John Maske’s ‘‘ The Cherbourg 
Mystery ”? (Rich & Cowan, 7/6). He kidnaps children 
and tortures people (on a private rack), and has a chateau 
full of secret passages and torture chambers and things, 
and altogether causes a lot of trouble, and provides 
material for Mr. Maske’s story of wild adventure; a 
story, which, if you don’t mind extravagance, will keep 
you thrilled. 
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Economic Confusion 


HERE could be no more caustic commentary 

on modern economic confusion than the pub- 

lication at the same time of two works, one of 

which praises to the skies the revolutionary 

measures adopted by President Roosevelt, while 

the other is expressly written for the criticism of 
these same measures. 

‘* The Breakdown of Money,’’ by Christopher 
Hollis (Sheed & Ward, 4s. 6d.), concludes with 
the peroration that ‘‘ there has come in our own 
day a new voice out of the West, the voice of a 
man who . . . has thrown down the challenge to 
the gathering Empire of Mammon. The fight is 
gigantic and the whole future of Mankind is at 
stake.” 

The other work, rather more convincing and far 
less dramatic, is entitled ‘‘ Recovery and Common 
Sense ’’ (John Lane, 3s. 6d.), by Professor 
O. M. W. Sprague, of Harvard University, a 
former economic adviser to the Bank of England 
and a leading light at one time in President 
Roosevelt’s Brain Trust before his opposition to 
the ‘‘ rubber dollar ’’ proposals forced his resigna- 
tion. 

Return to Gold Advocated 

Professor Sprague is one of the group, particu- 
larly despised in America, known as the ‘‘ sound- 
money men,’’ and he favours the return to gold, 
though he adds a word of caution that it would 
be unwise to attempt immediate stabilisation since 
we need a period of trial and error in which 
equilibrium may be reached. But upon reading 
Professor Sprague’s book one finds that many of 
the measures which he advocates have, in fact, 
been adopted, so that his advice cannot entirely 
have met with disfavour. 

The establishment of an Exchange Equalisation 
fund in U.S.A., the use of silver to form a portion 
of the metallic reserve against the currency, have 
both come to pass since Professor Sprague’s book 
was written, but the point of doubt which shows 
throughout the book still remains, namely, the 
question whether Mr. Roosevelt will resort to 
straightforward inflation. As to the effects of 
deliberate inflation during a period of depression, 
we learn little from Professor Sprague, except an 
absence of hope for any permanent raising of the 
price-level or the full employment of labour, and 
one trusts that it will not be necessary further to 
examine such effects. 

With the description of Mr. Christopher Hollis’s 
book as ‘‘ an Historical Explanation’’ of the 
‘* Breakdown of Money,” there is an immediate 
quarrel. First, the book is far more controversial 
than it is historical, and, second, it accepts as fact 
much which has yet to be proved and, indeed, is 
never likely to be proved at all. 

By far the most interesting chapter of the book 
is that dealing with the abandonment of laissez- 
faire, and here the author rightly emphasises the 
essential connection between movement of goods 
and movement of capital. 

But why the ‘‘ Breakdown of Money’? Given 
freedom from political interference, ‘‘ money ”’ 
will once again play its part as an adjunct to 
trade, but not as its main driving force. 


Carlyle in Old Age 


Carlyleans will hail with enthusiasm the 
monumental work (‘‘Carlyle in Old Age,”’ by D. 
A. Wilson and D. W. MacArthur (Kegan Paul, 
15s.) which gives, in a series of letters, anecdotes 
and lively records of his meetings with contem- 
porary luminaries of his time a portrait of a more 
dignified, mature and less acerbated Carlyle than 
the raw reforming moralist of Dumfriesshire. 


Mr. McArthur, who has completed a series of 
ponderous volumes each dealing with various 
phases of Carlyle’s life, left unfinished by the 
death of his uncle, has done his work well. To 
quote the Publisher’s commentary, he has, ‘“‘using 
the compilation of material which his uncle had 
prepared and the great library he had collected, 
modelled the book as far as possible upon the 
previous volumes, and has sought to carry on the 
conception of Carlyle built up in them.” 


It is a sad and sometimes moving scene that we 
find unfolded in these pages, with the ageing 
Carlyle, stricken by the loss of his wife, meander- 
ing along in the unfashionable house in Chelsea 
which suited so well his love of the gloomy and 
Stoic. 


Carlyle and Dickens 


In 1870 a sudden and wholly unexpected tragedy 
brought further gloom upon Carlyle. The day 
before, Dickens, after working as usual at his latest 
book, had a stroke, and died within twenty-four 
hours. Not long before Carlyle had heard him 
give one of his readings from his own works, and 
wrote: ‘‘I had no conception, before hearing 
Dickens read, of what capacities lie in the human 
face and voice. No theatre stage could have had 
more players than seemed to flit about his face, and 
all tones were present. There was no need of any 
orchestra.’” The two men had been united by 
strong ties, and Dickens had honoured Carlyle 
above all other men. Both had the same passion- 
ate desire for reform. 


The book gives a charming insight into Car- 
lyle’s modest and retiring disposition. In 1874 
Lord Derby, the Foreign Secretary, wrote to 
Disraeli to propose a title for Tennyson, who 
already had a pension, and a title and pension for 
Carlyle, because he was, ‘‘ for whatever reason, 
most vehement against Gladstone.’’ Anything that 
could be done for him would be a really good pol- 
itical investment. The Queen, we are told, readily 
entered into the spirit of the affair, and so Disraeli 
wrote a long and imposing letter to Carlyle offer- 
ing him the Grand Cross of the Bath, or, if he 
preferred it, an hereditary honour. Carlyle was 
astonished; but he gave a full and considered 
reply, declining recognition of any sort. 


The book will provide a choice feast for admir- 
ers of the famous literary men who we-e Carlyle’s 
contemporaries, including Coventry Patmore, 
Dickens, John Forster, Froude, Tyndall, Huxlev, 
Darwin, Fitzgerald, Ruskin, and W. T. Stead, 
each of whose meetings with Carlvle is here 
graphically described. 

R.'S. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ARMY PROMOTION CONTROVERSY 


IR,—As a reader of your paper, the Saturday Review, 

I was very pleased to see your article, ‘‘ Army 

Promotion Scandal,’’ by Major Reade, in your issue of 
4th August, 1934. 

A case in point is that of my nephew, with about 23 
years’ commissioned service. He was a captain for 17 
years and failed to attain his majority by six months, 
having attained the age limit as Captain, although he 
had the highest recommendations for his retention, and 
yet officers of the rank of General are allowed to go on 
half-pay for years at a time until a vacancy occurs, thus 
blocking promotion for more junior officers. 

Again, some officers of his own regiment, but junior 
rank, were transferred to other regiments, under the 
Geddes Axe, and found themselves more favourably 
situated, so much so that almost all of them attained 
their majority within the last two years. 

My nephew has been looking for work for two years 
and is unable to find it. It seems a tragedy that boys, 
after being placed in the Army at great sacrifice, may, 
at the age of 45, be faced with the problem of seeking 
a new career with no civilian experience. 

The Cottage, H. M. Napier (Mrs.). 

Old Charlton, S.E.7. 


A Short Service Scheme 

SIR,—Major Reade in his article on promotion in the 
Army propounds a grievance but proposes no remedy. 
He seems to hold the view that the rate of promotion 
should be the same in all branches of the Service. It is 
difficult to see how such a result conld be achieved 
unless officers were transferred from one branch to 
another, an impossible proceeding in these days of 
specialists. Even before the war, in fact, when scientific 
warfare was in its infancy compared with to-day the 
drafting of a cavalry or infantry officer into a technical 
corps such as the ‘‘Sappers’’ would have been out of the 
question. 

The reason why promotion in the cavalry is quicker 
than in regiments such as the Royal Artillery is not 
because cavalry regiments have fewer officers but 
because, having larger private means, a greater propor- 
tion of these officers resign early and so make room for 
the promotion of others. 

The fact that there are over two thousand officers 
grouped under one heading in the Artillery is not the 
reason for the slowness of promotion. Immediately after 
the war the Garrison and Field Artillery were separate 
units and promotion in each one was independent of the 
other. They were amalgamated again with the sole idea 
of accelerating promotion in the Garrison Artillery. 

It must also be remembered that the only way to 
accelerate promotion is to retire senior officers at an 
earlier age. It is reasonable to suppose that many officers 
would prefer the security of employment to quicker 
promotion, considering the difficulty of obtaining a posi- 
tion in civilian life afterwards. 

Major Reade’s reference to the higher commands is 
hardly pertinent to the case, as these positions have 
always been filled by selection. 

It seems most probable that a solution to a difficult 
problem will be most likely to be found in a short service 
scheme for the majority of junior officers such as exists 
in the Royal Air Force. Nevertheless, it must be remem- 
bered that, although heartbreakingly slow, promotion, 
in the Artillery and Infantry is little slower than it was 
before the war, when a subaltern seldom got his captaincy 
before thirteen or fourteen years. 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH. 
Bachelors Club, W. 


Twenty Years After 
(From Admiral Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt, Bart.) 
SIR,—Mr. Winston Churchill recently made so moving 
an appeal at a Mansion House meeting for the mentally 
disabled and neurasthenic victims of the Great War, 
of whom there are 6,000 in mental hospitals, and over 
80,000 officially recognised as suffering from neuras- 


thenia, that I cannot refrain from bringing it to your 
readers’ notice on this tragic anniversary in our 
country’s history. 

He told of these ‘men to whom the purpose and 
meaning of life is lost ’’; of an existence in which “ the 
loss of sleep makes the night unbearable’’; of this 
deepest abyss of human tribulation into which so 
pitifully many of the sailors and soldiers who fought for 
us have been plunged. 

It is to relieve the sufferings of these wounded souls 
who live in the perpetual twilight of mental torture that 
the Ex-Services Welfare Society asks for generous help 
to-day. 

This organisation, which supplements the work of the 
State, in the words of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, is doing ‘‘ A great work for a type of disabled 
man who has either lost his reasoning power or the 
control of his nerves.’”? In many cases they inevitably 
fall outside the rigid categories of the Ministry of 
Pensions, and the Society has helped 17,000 of them to 
bear the burdens from which we ourselves were saved by 
their sacrifice. 

The Ex-Services Welfare Society does not pretend to 
maintain these 6,000 men in mental hospitals, but it is 
the only Ex-Service Organisation which deals entirely 
with the mentally disabled, and is able to supplement 
the work of the State as other organisations are doing 
with the physically disabled. It gives free treatment in 
its Homes, and trains men in its Industrial Colony to 
earn their living on a self-supporting basis. Last year 
£10,000 was spent on the Society’s Curative Homes and 
Industrial Colony; over £5,000 in Nursing Homes and 
Mental Hospital fees, and £5,000 in grants, ex-gratia 
payments and hostel accommodation to destitute Ex- 
Service men not in need of in-patient treatment. 

But the mercies and mitigations the Society is able 
to provide depend entirely on voluntary support; it does 
not call on the State for any grant of any kind; and that 
its efforts may continue unhindered this appeal goes 
forth to-day to all who shared in the hopes and the fears, 
the sorrows and joys of that memorable cataclysm into 
which these comrades of ours threw themselves with 
such selfless patriotism on this day twenty years ago. 

REGINALD TYRWHITT. 
President, Ex-Services Welfare Society, 
53, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Murder on the Roads 


SIR,—Your motoring correspondent, in an angry attack 
upon the Minister of Transport for his allusion to the 
‘“mass murder on the road,’’ allows his wrath to spill 
over rather indiscriminately upon cyclists. He says: 
“Most of them give no warning at night except for a 
reflector, usually dirty, and almost invisible a few yards 
away, and many do not even condescend to carry that 
slight warning.” 

Your motoring correspondent is entitled to his opinions, 
but the public are entitled to the facts. It so happens 
that last year for the first time the Ministry of Transport 
made a detailed analysis of fatal road accidents. This 
shows that 1,824 cyclists in 1933 lost their lives, and in 
only 8 cases had the cyclists involved no rear lamp or 
reflector, and in only 16 cases was there an ineffective 
reflector or rear lamp. 

May I also quote for the benefit of your motoring corre- 
spondent the recent dictum of Mr. Justice dy Parcq, in 
trying a manslaughter charge at Liverpool Assizes. He 
said: “‘ It is of the utmost importance that no language 
should ever be used which might suggest to a motorist 
that he is not blameworthy if at night he runs into a 
cyclist whose cycle is fitted with a reflector and with no 
rear red light. It is the bounden duty of motorists to 
drive in a manner which will not endanger the lives of 
other people who are obeying the requirements of the law 
and acting without negligence.” 


G. HERBERT STANCER, 


8, Craven Hill, W.2. (Sec., Cyclists’ Touring Club.) 
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The Late Lord Oxford 


SIR,—A great many soldiers and sailors and other 
people will be astonished to learn from Mr. Baldwin’s 
panegyric that Mr. Asquith was almost a super-man. 
Mr, Baldwin said : 

“It was owing to his conception of the way in which 
his task should be carried out that he was able to do 
what history will regard as his greatest achievement. 
When the country faced the greatest crisis of her history 
in 1914, Lord Oxford, a man of peace, but no Little 
Englander, took a practically united Cabinet, a united 
country and a united Empire into the war. I say de- 
liberately that I do not believe any other man in England 
could have achieved that result.” 

What was the truth? 

In those fatefyl days in August, 1914, when all Britain 
was restive, when the British Lion was growling 
furiously at not being allowed to spring on the German 
hosts advancing against Belgium, Mr. Asquith still 
hesitated. 

It was then that Lord Balfour, Mr. Bonar Law and 
several influential Conservatives went to Mr. Asquith 
and told him that for the integrity, honour and safety 
of England, he must declare war. 

The British Government then declared war, but Mr. 
Asquith decided to fight the war on the Declaration of 
London, thus at one stroke depriving the British Navy 
of its most potent weapon, that is blockade. The 
Declaration of London, which Lord Northcliffe in the 
Daily Mail described as ‘‘ Sea Law made in Germany,”’ 
- thrown out by the House of Lords and never became 
aw. 

Our splendid Navy, working day and night in the 
North Sea, capturing and bringing into port neutral 
vessels carrying contraband of war, only to have them 
released by order of Mr. Asquith. When the Americans 
came into the war, they insisted on the Declaration of 
London being scrapped. 


In 1917 a dozen influential Conservatives sent an open’ 


letter to Mr. Asquith saying that they did not consider 
that he was a fit person to carry on the war and to con- 
clude the peace, and asked him to resign. Shortly after- 
wards Mr. Asquith resigned, and Mr. Lloyd George 
became Prime Minister. 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum. 

Had Mr. Asquith informed the German Government 
that if France was attacked, England would declare war 
on Germany, there would have been no war. 

I quote from Lord Byron : 

When some proud son of man returns to Earth, 
Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth, 
The Sculptor’s art exhansts the pomp of war, 
And storied urns record no rests below; 
When all is done, upon the tomb is seen, 
Not what he was, but what he should have been. 

H. Temper, Colonel. 

Late Indian Cavalry. 
Star Lock, Rye, Sussex. 


The Troubled World 


SIR,—Recent events in Germany and Austria have 
surely proved that the real danger we run to-day is that 
of doctrinaires who regard the State as a purely mechan- 
ical thing and themselves as the clever people competent 
to make the wheels revolve quicker than they have ever 
done before. 

It would be well for all doctrinaires to remember that 
past generations were not entirely composed of knaves 
and fools. 

A nation, like an individual, has duties and responsi- 
‘“‘ bilities. It is the first duty of any Government to safe- 
guard the lives and property of its citizens. 

“Thou madest me keeper of the vineyards and mine 
own vineyard have I not kept.’’ We cannot improve the 
world faster than we improve ourselves. 

The complexity of modern society obscures the essential 
simplicity of life. Ignorance of the past and indifference 
to the future usually go together, but those who most 
value our historical heritage will be most desirous to 
transmit it to posterity unimpaired. 

The practical question for the future is whether there is 


any prospect of returning, under more favourable aus- 
pices, to the unrealised ideal of the Middle Ages—an 
agreement among the nations of Europe to live amicably 
under one system of international law and right, binding 
upon all, and with the consciousness of an intellectual 
and spiritual unity deeper than political divisions. 

‘The nations are the citizens of humanity,” said 
Mazzini, and so they ought to be. In spiritual things 
there is no conflict between intensity and expansion. The 
deepest sympathy is also the widest. He who loves not 
his home and country which he has seen, how shall he 
love humanity in general which he has not seen ? 

A nation, in which every citizen endeavours to pay his 
way and to help his neighbour, will be in no danger of 
servitude or extinction. The mills of God grind slowly, 
but the future does not belong to lawless violence. In the 
long run the wisdom that is from above will be justified 
in her children. 

A most important question of the future is the discip- 
line of liberty, which must be limited in order to be 
enjoyed. Authority, which is guided by rational prin- 
ciples is the friend of all freedom which is not mere 
anarchy. 

There is no doubt that the one source of real happiness 
for us all lies in the quickening of any human being into 
a sense of the trne meaning of his life and destiny. 

Frank W. Apuitt, B.A., Cantab. 
Oriel House, 19, New Road, Peterborough. 


Roosevelt’s New Deal 


SIR,—The San Francisco trouble is the beginning of 
the end of the New Deal. There are too many jokers in 
the New Deal, and too many bluffs from the dealers. 

The function of government is not to meddle with 
every man’s private life—but to keep order, punish evil- 
doers, and make wise laws to enable the life of the people 
to flow freely. 

The New Deal tries to make every man good. Thus 
it usurps the Church’s function, a function for which the 
New Deal is not fitted. 

The real behind-the-throne governing power of a nation 
should be the Church. 

CHARLES HOOPER. 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, U.S.A. 


Lord Willingdon 


SIR,—A statement that the Viceroy made a short time 
ago seems to have been overlooked by the Press, namely, 
‘That he was proud of members of his family for the 
condition they had created in Ireland.”” Surely he is 
totally unfit to be Viceroy of India. 

VIGILANT.”” 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


A United Arts Society 

SIR,—During the period of my association with the 
Carmargo Ballet Society—from its inception until the 
achievement of its artistic zenith—it was frequently 
borne in npon me that in England, artists and art-lovers 
of the various kinds do not associate with each other 
unless driven to do so by some particular professional 
consideration, and that voluntary or spontaneous inter- 
course between, say, musicians, painters and dancers is 
rare enough to be conspicuous when it does actually 
occur. In this country artists dwell within groups con- 
stituted by individuals who practice the same art. 


It has seemed to a number of art-lovers who have for 
some time been in conference on the subject, that a step 
towards national artistic betterment could be brought 
about by a Society which would exist to further this 
aim, and which would frame a season’s programme 
devised for the single purpose of enticing artists and 
amateurs of one kind into the company of those of 
another. 

The United Arts Society, now being formed, will 
adopt this aim, and it is earnestly hoped that everyone 
who professes an interest in the Art of this country will 
afford the Society their whole-hearted support. 

M. MontaGu-NartHan, D.A. 
Director-Secretary, United Arts Society. 
42, Campden House Court, W.8. 
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Plays of the Year 


By Russell Gregory 


NCE upon a time it was considered a 
remarkable thing for an actor who was 
thrown, out of work in the early summer to 

obtain further employment before the autumn. 
The number of new productions staged during the 
summer was negligible, and the ‘* profession,”’ or 
at least those members of it who were not lucky 
enough to be appearing in established successes, 
‘** rested ’’ for some three months. Nowadays 
things are not quite the same. Hardly a week 
goes by, even in the hottest weather, without its 
quota of “‘ first nights,”’ In spite of this, how- 
ever, the autumn is still considered the beginning 
of the theatrical year, so that the normal time for 
stocktaking remains unchanged. 

In reviewing the plays of the year it is only 
possible to deal briefly with the plays actually pro- 
duced during the year. Laburnum Grove, Ten 
Minutes Alibi, and The Wind and the Rain, all 
of which are still pronounced successes, do not 
therefore come up for consideration. I shall look 
forward to saying something about them on the 
occasion of their thousandth performance. 


Actors Before Authors 

Another type of playwith which I do not propose 
to deal is the ‘‘ personality play.’’ One simply did 
not think of Escape Me Never without the 
Bergner, or of Conversation Piece without Yvonne 
Printemps, or of Reunion in Vienna without the 
Lunts. These were not so much plays as vehicles 
for the exploitation of particular artists. They 
served their purpose, but the authors took second 
place to the actors. 

I think there is no doubt that the public is 
becoming more discriminating in the matter of the 
drama, as witness the fact that most of the good 

_plays produced since January have become finan- 
cial successes and are still running. Clive of India 
is a fine and sincere piece of work, and has 
achieved its success by reason of its intrinsic 
merits and not only on account of the magnificent 
acting of Leslie Banks and Gillian Lind. The 
popularity of Queen of Scots is not merely due 
to the popularity of Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies and 
John Gielgud; it is also a good play and a well 
written one. I put these two first because they 
are more serious in intent than any of the other 
plays which have survived. 

Libel is not so much a good play as an excellent 
piece of theatre. The atmosphere is so well sus- 
tained that one feels that one is looking at a piece 
of real life. Again, Living Dangerously, with its 
realistic trial before a very convincing General 
Medical Council, is of the atmosphere variety. The 
same applies to Men in White. The background 
is the important thing, but because it is well con- 
structed the foreground fits it to perfection. 

On the lighter side, ‘‘C. L. Anthony” has 
served up her Autumn Crocus mixture with a 
slightly different flavour in Touch Wood. It is 
a mixture which will always be palatable to a 
London audience, especially when it is acted by 


such an excellent all-round company. Sixteen, by 
Aimée and Philip Stuart, has proved conclusively 
that changes of cast do not curtail the run of a 
play provided that the acting material is good. 
The Private Road is a charming piece of nonsense 
which may succeed in weaning John Tilley from 
the music hall stage and making him into a full 
blown ‘“‘ legitimate ’’ actor. 

Musical plays have, on the whole, been disap- 
pointing. Mr. Whittington and Sporting Love 
are still drawing full houses, but rather, I imagine, 
because af the tremendous following of Jack 
Buchanan and Stanley Lupino than for any par- 
ticular merit in the plays themselves. The Three 
Sisters was a tremendous disappointment. It is 
hard to see how anyone could imagine it filling 
Drury Lane for more than a month or two. As in 
the case of nearly every musical play I have seen 
this year, the music was undistinguished and the 
humour of the fifth form variety. 

There are two plays whose failure to please the 
public for any length of time distressed me greatly. 
They are The Laughing Woman and Counsellor 
at Law. The former, despite the slowness of its 
tempo and its unconventional ending, was a 
moving and sincere piece of work. It also brought 
to the forefront two young people of exceptional 
ability, Veronica Turleigh and Stephen Haggard. 
Counsellor at Law, on the other hand, carried one 
along with its swift current and its flashes of wit, 
and made one wonder why Hugh Miller is not one 
of London’s recognised leading men. 

To sum up then, I would say that, whereas 
London does not at the moment possess a really 
great play, it can at least provide the intelligent 
playgoer with several very good ones. The sad 
part is that there have been so many execrable 
ones. Some of the drivel which I have been com- 
pelled to see would disgrace the intelligence of a 
child of six. Mercifully they were given short 


shrift. 
This week’s show is: 
French Salad Westminster Theatre 


By Max Catto 


HE Hutt’s were an extraordinarily incom- 
petent family. They all thought that they 
were much more clever than they really were, the 
majority of them put what little money they had 
into the most preposterous schemes or handed it 
over without a qualm to oily financiers. Small 
wonder, then, that each and all of them came to 
very sticky ends. All, that is, except Barbara 
Hutt, who, having found a niche in the lavatory 
basin business, was able to set the rest of them 
on their respective feet again. 

A pleasing piece of nonsense, acted for all it 
was worth by an extremely competent company. 
Hilda Trevelyan, Marcus Banon, Leonora Corbett, 
A. R. Whatmore, Ellen Pollock, Clive Morton 
and Aubrey Dexter contrived, with the help of the 
author, to extract a good deal of fun from a series 
of impossible situations. 
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Open Letters to the Test Captains 


By William Pollock 


M* Dear Wyatt,—In a few days time, your 

thumb being all well, you will be in the 
thick of the last Test match. Good luck 
to you and the ten others of the England team— 
you will need it. 


It is fortunate that you have plenty of experi- 
ence of play-to-a-finish cricket in Australia, 
because nobody knows, no one can tell how long 
this Oval match will go on. It has to be played to 
a definite result, and if rain stops play on one or 
two days, you may be a week or more on the job. 
Aiready the funny men are busy with their jokes 
about tickets for the play on Boxing day. 


‘“The Ashes’ rest upon the result. We— 
England—hold these mythical symbols at present, 
but we must win at the Oval to keep them. If 
the Australians win, the ‘‘ Ashes ’’ are theirs. So 
far, each side has won a Test and two have been 
left drawn. 


Who Will Win? 

It is a tremendous cricket position and one that, 
if it had been arranged deliberately, could not have 
been improved upon from the point of view of 
public interest. C. B. Cochran himself could not 
have stage managed it better. 


Who is going to win? I know that you, my 
dear Bob Wyatt, are far too cautious a person to 
try to answer a question like that, but I do say to 
you that England ought to win. I know we have 
put up some pretty bad performances, and that we 
were morally beaten in the last Test at Leeds, but 


I still think that we can be a shade better than the 
Australians. 


, How many of the Australians would get into an 
England eleven at the present moment? Not 
more than five, I should say, and the five would be 
Don Bradman, Stanley McCabe, Bert Oldfield, 
who is a much better wicketkeeper than our Leslie 
Ames, and the two bowlers, Clarrie Grimmett and 
W. J. O'Reilly. 

I feel pretty sure that, if you were given your 
free pick, you would not choose any of the rest. 


This gives us a balance of six to five—and that 
just about represents the odds. 


We shall not know for a few days the names of 
your team, but you can probably count upon 
having Sutcliffe) Hammond, Hendren, Leyland, 
Verity and Bowes with you at the Oval. Bowes 
put in two splendid spells of bowling at Leeds, 
particularly that morning when he sent Bradman, 
McCabe and Darling flying; Sutcliffe has his 
critics, but it would be folly to be without his ex- 
perience ; and, despite the little he has done in the 
Tests this season, I do not think you dare leave out 
Hammond. He is our finest all round cricketer, 
when all is said and done—or left undone. 


I suppose they will pick Ames again, but only 
after a lot of thought about Duckworth, who is a 


better wicketkeeper, if not such a good bat; but 
who your three others will be is a puzzle. 
C. F. Walters for one, very likely, and then... 
I am glad that you, not I, have to have a say in 
it. What difficult responsibility it is, my dear 
chap ! 


Y Dear Woodfull,—lIf it had not rained as it 

did at Leeds your team would now be one up 

and your chief business at the Oval would be to 

see that the Australians were not beaten. As it is, 
your whole business is to see that you win. 

Well, we shall see what we shall see, and we all 
hope that the luck is going to be as even as luck 
ever can be at cricket, which is seldom quite fifty- 
fifty. 

ies you have all been here we have come to 
like you all on the field. You have not a great 
side, and you are tremendously dependent upon 
Grimmett and O’Reilly for your bowling, but you 
are an attractive lot to watch and some of you 
certainly can field. You beat us at fielding, and 
look more like a team at work. That is inevitable, 
of course, with a touring side, and no doubt an 
England side in Australia looks like a team. 

As usual, you and your men always “‘ pull out ”’ 
a bit extra something when it comes to a Test 
match; you have something up your sleeves for 
these games. That Bradman—Ponsford stand at 
Leeds, after three wickets had gone for next to 
nothing, was an example of what I mean. 

It was dreadfully bad luck that Bradman injured 
himself in that match, but we all hope that he will 
be fit for this last vital one. It would be lamentable 
if you had to play it without this very great bats- 
man and fielder. It would not seem to be quite 


fair. 
Our Handicap 

Of course, if it comes to that, it is not ‘‘ quite 
fair’’ that we should have to play without our 
best captain, Jardine, and our best bowler, 
Larwood, but politics which we will leave alone 
come into that, and, after all, we have scores of 
players to choose from, whereas you have only 
sixteen. 

You and your team will no doubt go into the 
field more completely determined to win than will 
our side. This determination over the result of a 
game is somehow more in your natures than it is 
in ours; and I know you will agree that Australians 
—all Australians—take Test matches a bit more 
seriously than we do. 

We want to win and we like to win—but not 
quite to the extent that you do. 

One thing we can be sure of: whatever does 
happen, the game will be played as it should be 
played. You may not be a great captain, but you 
certainly are a sporting one. 

Good luck to you, Woodfull, in the last Test 
match in which you are ever likely to play. 
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MUSIC NOTES 
THE PROMENADES 


By Herbert Hughes 
EN years ago it seemed an amazing thing 
that one man should have conducted the 
Promenade Concerts in Queen’s Hall for 
thirty consecutive seasons. Those of us who 
were going to concerts about the beginning of the 
century found Sir Henry Wood, even before 
Knighthood came to him, an established institu- 
tion. The Proms were unthinkable without him. 
The war came and went, and still Sir Henry was 
in his place, complete with buttonhole. One 
accepted him as one accepted the Queen’s Hall 
itself; it was only when one stopped to think that 
one marvelled at such perennial energy and enthus- 
iasm and loyalty. To-night (Saturday) the Proms 
enter on their fortieth season and the central figure 
is again Sir Henry. 

The history of these summer concerts is, in a 
sense, the history of English taste during the last 
four decades. When Wood and the late Robert 
Newman formed their somewhat tentative partner- 
ship in the middle nineties they were building 
better than they knew. Their foundations were 
surer than they had any right to believe. The 
extraneous circumstance of the war, and the 
changed social and financial conditions which have 
followed, threatened but could not check the spirit- 
ual progress of the idea that was the raison d’étre 


partners, but the idea persisted. Changes in man- 
agement and authority followed, and still the idea 
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President : 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 


Treasurer : 
Hon. Sir ARTHUR STANLEY, 
B.E., C.B., M.V.0. 


of that partnership. Death removed one of the 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
LONDON 
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YOUR HELP 


Only half our income is met by 
endowments: for the rest we depend 
on the generosity of the Public 


persists. As the early Christian Church adapted 
certain Pagan festivals to its own use so has the 
B.B.C. ‘‘ cashed in ”’ on that initial brain-wave of 
Newman and Wood and carried on the work that 
was for so long the financial responsibility of the 
lessees of Queen’s’ Hall. Let it be admitted 
that the Proms. are one thing the B.B.C. does 
supremely well. 

Again Monday evenings will be sacred to 
Wagner; Tuesdays bring a salad of standard 
Russian and contemporary music; Wednesdays 
large slices of Brahms; on Thursdays, Haydn and 
Mozart will generally be found cheek-by-jowl; on 
Fridays, Beethoven holds sway with an iron hand; 
and on Saturdays you will usually find that a 
*“* popular ’’ programme contains a thing or two of 
engaging and controversial modernity. During 
the coming week we shall have an opportunity of 
hearing once more Arnold Bax’s Phantasy for 
Viola and Orchestra with Lionel Tertis as soloist, 
as well as Eugéne Goossens’ Sinfonietta, each a 
highly representative work of its composer. 

As the season progresses we shall have more 
Bax and other representative works of native com- 
posers — I hesitate to refer to such diverse talents 
as Bridge, Leland, Walton, and Lambert, and any 
others that may be forthcoming, as the English 
school. (I have yet to discover that they all think 
highly of one another’s work though two or three, 
like novelist-reviewers, quite openly throw bou- 
quets at each other). The point to be noted is that 
the representation is good throughout the season 
and that the nonsense of a British Composer’s 
Night has apparently been dropped for ever. Our 
men take their place as internationals. 


Secretary & Clerk to the 
Governors : 
Lt.-Col. A. P. B. IRWIN 
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Rise in Commodities 
(By Our City Editor) 


MID all the uncertainties induced by the 
A chaotic state of European affairs the rise 

in commodity prices has continued. One 
feels that this is no longer due to President 
Roosevelt’s artificial measures so much as to nat- 
ural causes which in the end are accomplishing 
slowly but surely that which Governmental inter- 
ference has failed to produce. The chief factor has 
been the big rise in wheat brought about by the 
poorness of crop prospects in America where 
drought effects are most serious. In consequence 
the Argentine export quota has been exceeded by 
some thirty million bushels and still the price of 
wheat rises until it is now at about 6s. per cental, 
compared with 4s. 6d. at the beginning of 1933. 
Cotton stands at over 7d. lb. compared with 53d. 
at the opening of 1933. Rubber is 743d. per lb. 
against 24d. Tin £228 15s. against £146, and 
Copper £28 18s. 9d. against £28 7s. 6d. per ton. In 
the case of rubber and tin the price is influenced 
by measures for the restriction of production of the 
commodity, but the rise in commodities is general 
and Reuter’s index of prices of commodities stands 
of over 140 compared with 132.8 a month ago 
and 133 a year ago. 

This rise in commodities is likely to make itself 
felt more and more as restrictions on international 
trade are withdrawn and the investor should now 
look around for opportunities to take advantage of 
the rise in commodities before it is fully dis- 
counted. 


Transport Board Revenues 


The long-awaited preliminary figures of net 
revenue issued by the London Passenger Trans- 
port Board for the year to June 30 last show an 
estimated net revenue of £4,778,782 after making 
provisions which the Board deem adequate and 
proper in respect of certain amounts which may 
become payable. No balance-sheet can yet be pub- 
lished and the provisional nature of the statement 
must be emphasised as the L.P.T.B.’s finances are 
still in a transitional stage. Of the net revenue, 
interest, etc., on the prior charge stocks absorbs 
£4,070,044 leaving an amount applicable to the 
“C” stock dividend of £708,738, which just 
allows of a payment of 3 per cent. on the 
£23,624,607 of ‘‘ C”’ stock. This stock is entitled 
to a standard rate of dividend of 5 per cent. for the 
first two years, and having regard to the difficulty 
of estimating the Board’s exact liabilities at this 
juncture the market is left -wondering whether this 
payment of 5 per cent. is to be made up by a fur- 
ther distribution this year or whether the 8 per 
cent. declared must suffice for the present. 


In any event, the 3 per cent. payment should be 
regarded as a minimum rate for the past year on 
the ‘‘ C ”’ stock, giving a yield of about £3 18s. per 
cent. at the present price of the stock. In the event 
of the payment being made up to 5 per cent. for the 
year the yield would be 6} per cent., which makes 
the stock look most attractive for a security in the 
‘* Public Board ”’ class. 

On the ‘‘ A ”’ stock at 129} which carries 5 per 
cent. interest, the yield only comes to £3 17s. 6d. 
per cent. or under 3} percent. allowing for redemp- 
tion in 1985, while the 5 per cent. ‘‘ B ”’ stock re- 
turns £4 2s. 6d. at 121} ‘‘flat’’ or £3 16s. 6d. per 
cent. to redemption in 1965, These two are 
Trustees securities, but leaving aside this consid- 
eration the ‘‘C’’ stock appears the most attractive. 
“ Americans” 

Transatlantic shares have been so much under a 
cloud of late that few would have the temerity to 
regard them as an investment. But there are signs 
that interference with Wall Street by the politicians 
is drawing to a close and when once some degree 
of confidence is restored ‘‘Americans’’ will take an 
upward bound. Leading Rails, such as New York 
Central, are now at rubbish levels and will quickly 
double their prices once Wall Street is left to its 
own devices. International Telephone, Radio 
Corporation and International Nickels are all 
stocks which look most promising for the immedi- 
ate future, while for quick profits one always fan- 
cies International Holdings by reason of their 
present low price. All these are in the nature of a 
gamble, but prices at the moment of the stocks 


must be so near the bottom as to reduce risk to a 
minimum. 


Watney’s Results 


Some disappointment was apparently caused by 
the final dividend of 8 per cent. declared by the 
directors of Watney, Combe, Reid and Co., the 
well-known brewers, for though this made 13 per 
cent. for the year compared with 10 per cent. for 
the previous year, the £1 units of deferred stock 
fell back from 61s. 6d. to 60s. However, the stock 
has since recovered to 61s. 6d., at which price the 
yield on the basis of the higher dividend is 
£4 4s. 6d. per cent., a good return for the gilt- 
edged of the Brewery list, as Watneys are usually 
regarded in view of their excellent record in the 
past. The net trading profit for the past year 
showed a recovery of about £170,000 at £1,268,000 
and after the payment of the dividends and placing 
£350,000 to property improvement and conting- 
ency reserve the ‘‘carry forward’’ is increased from 
£277,551 to £301,651. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
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British Composers Snubbed by B.B.C. 


By Alan Howland 


T is only on rare occasions that I find it 
I necessary to attack the same aspect of broad- 
casting two weeks in succession, but having tasted 
blood last week, I am as a ravening wolf. I am 
quite a nice wolf really because, instead of preying 
on society at large, I am preying on the stupid 
waifs of Portland Place, and that I believe to be 
a good thing to do. Nor do I wear sheep’s 
clothing. I leave that to my former colleagues 
who, whether they realise it or not, are now my 
employes. 

Having gone a little further into the question, 
I have come to the decision that Dance Music is 
like the Norman Conquest. In case that should 
sound a trifle outré, and I hate being outré, some 
of us may remember that, in the opinion of certain 
competent historians, the Norman Conquest was 
neither Norman, nor was it a Conquest. 


All analogies are, of course, false analogies. So 
much we learn from our erudite friends. But I 
have yet to meet the person who can dance to that 
peculiar crooning noise, or the person who sin- 
cerely believes that the outlandish sounds pro- 
duced by the ‘‘ boys ’’—what they will be like 


when they grow up has puzzled scientists for years 


—is music at all. 


B.B.C. or U.S.A. ? 


We are therefore compelled to fall back—as I 
said last week—on the numbers themselves. And 
this is where we start to take the first “‘ B ’’ out 
of ‘‘ B.B.C.”’ It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that there is no such thing as a British dance tune. 
Dance bands do not play numbers because they 
are good, but because the publishers tell them to. 
If they fail to toe the line, the publishers can with- 
hold from the recalcitrant dance-band leader all 
the popular numbers of which he holds the copy- 
right. Furthermore, the majority of publishers are 
nothing more than agents for foreign—particularly 
American—firms. If one may be allowed to 
indulge in a logical deduction from these facts, it 
would seem to be clear that the English listener 
rarely, if ever, hears an English tune between 
10.30 p.m. and midnight. 


There is a further reason why British dance 
tunes are not given the courtesy of the ether, and 
it is the same cause which gives us an unrelieved 
diet of foreign music and secondhand plays. The 
B.B.C. positively refuses to answer letters or to 
peruse manuscripts submitted by British subjects. 
I know of a recent case. A British song writer with 
something of a reputation, sent in a dance tune 
to the B.B.C. After three months had elapsed a 
curt note was received intimating that the number 
was ‘‘ unsuitable.”’ In the meantime the most 
piffling numbers of American origin had been 
plugged night after night. 


The fact that an author of my acquaintance sub- 
mitted a play last March which has not yet been 
acknowledged, and the delightful episode of the 


author who wrote to the Children’s Hour with 
some very important enclosures three weeks ago, 
and is still wondering whether they have reached 
their destination, would seem to prove that the 
B.B.C. is not interested, and never has been 
interested in native talent. In the matter of dance 
music, if it is American it must be good, but if 
it is English, why bother to look at it. 

There is no doubt about it. There are certain 
people on the staff of the B.B.C. who are com- 
placent humbugs. They listen to the loudest voice, 
and the loudest voice is always the foreigner’s 
voice. Then they go to sleep and draw their 
salaries out of your pocket and mine. _ British 
Broadcasting indeed ! 
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CINEMA NOTES 


What Is Wrong with British Directors? 


By Alan Marraine 


HE new films are Stand Up and Cheer (Fox) 
and Thank Your Stars (Paramount). When 
you have been told that the first is a self-confessed 
musical comedy and that the second was called 
Shoot the Works in America, there is, on the face 
of it, very little to add. Both are fast, satirical, 
lively and ingenious. Each introduces singing 
and dancing, and neither has a plot that needs 
examination. You are there solely to be enter- 
tained. 

I found Stand Up and Cheer very tedious and 
Thank Your Stars very amusing. The former is 
a typical example of the waste and futility of much 
American lavishness. The film dies under its own 
weight. 

Thank Your Stars shows Jack Oakie as Nicky 
Nelson, a small-town show manager and the 
attractive Dorothy Dell as the girl who falls in love 
with him. I have always thought Oakie an ex- 
tremely accomplished performer in burlesque ; here 
he tackles a straight part with the same verve and 
the same intelligent thoroughness. 


Real Character 


Many actors slide lazily through their words and 
gestures. Oakie, however, works hard as well as 
unobtrusively. In this film, for instance, he gets 
right under the skin of the character he is present- 
ing. Watch his expressions when he first meets 
Dorothy in a theatrical agent’s waiting-room. 
Geniality, friendliness, a suggestion of admiration 
are ail there, but specially that note of amiable self- 
conceit. Above all, Dorothy must know that he, 
Nicky Nelson, is important; without him there 
would be no such thing as the show business. 

When he discovers that he is in love and wants 
to tell Dorothy, he wanders round the room, pulls 
at his tie, gabbles excitedly and says nothing 
about it. When she drags it out of him, he rushes 
to play the piano. This is delightful acting and 
as much in character as his clamouring appeal to 
passers-by to visit ‘‘Leviathan, the Greatest Whale 
on Earth.’’ He does not make a false gesture or 
mis-time a single remark. 

However, let us keep our sense of proportion. 
There are a number of things in this film that will 
be unpalatable, particularly to British audiences. 
The speech, for example, is mainly the brand of 
American that belongs to the Brooklyn side of 
New York. To the untrained it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to follow; and even-when intelligible it may 
sound vulgar rather than funny. Again, there is 
a great deal of pandering to contemporary fashion 
in the shape of singing and the plugging of theme 
songs. 

Why, then, all this clamour ? I have praised 
this film because it contains such a vivid object 
lesson to British directors. It is no good pointing 
to the fine and important films of people like 
Pudovkin, René Clair, Eisenstein and others and 
asking why doesn’t Britain achieve things of that 


stature. Time will come for that, when we have 
grown out of our celluloid childhood. 


What is urgent now is that our younger direct- 
ors should learn to make their unambitious films 
efficiently. The technique of telling a story in 
pictures must be mastered. No one expects a 
young novelist to write a wise and profound book ; 
his first. endeavours will be concerned with the 
possibilities and restrictions of his medium. This 
procedure is still more imperative in the cinema, 
where there is so much mechanics and so much 
collaboration. 

Thank Your Stars is full of these object lessons. 
Note how Arline Judge tells Jack Oakie about her 
new theatre act. They begin in one office, pass 
into the street, enter a lift and arrive at their show- 
booth. In itself the dialogue here is quite moderate, 
but the process of interesting the eye and the ear 
simultaneously brings about an extraordinary 
change. The episode is now vivid and genuinely 
amusing. 

Again, when Lew Cody, the theatrical agent, 
listens to Dorothy Dell’s application for work, he 
elaborately mixes himself some kind of a Seid- 
litz powder. This is exactly right. It conveys 
most eloquently his mood of indifference and 
selfish preoccupation. 

I often hear this kind of thing referred to as 
though it were an embellishment. The word 
‘* technique ’’ is used synonymously with trickery ; 
and people say: ‘“‘Oh, the film is efficient all 
right’? in the tones generally accompanying a 
sneer. 

This is wilful and stultifying blindness. It shows 
a complete failure to realise what constitutes a mov- 
ing picture. The inter-relation of one shot with 
the preceding is not an opportunity for displaying 
a decorative cleverness; it is the pictorial method 
of telling astory. Without the continuity that 
results from imaginative planning the final product 
will be only a succession of photographs, dull, flat, 
a two-dimensional, instead of a three-dimensional 
piece of work. 

A talkie like Lilies of the Field completes the 
comparison. Where Thank Your Stars is a viva- 
cious and intriguing moving picture, this is a tire- 
some collection of photographs with sound. 
Norman Walker, the director of Lilies of the Field, 
has a thousand things to learn from Wesley 
Ruggles even in an unpretentious, low-brow 
comedy like Thank Your Stars. The foremost of 
these is to keep the camera on the move. 
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